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President Louis J. Sieck, D. D. 


March 11, 1884— October 14, 1952 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HE late president of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., has 
gone to his heavenly rest. Therewith he joins the ranks of 
the theologians of the Church whom it remembers with honor. 
Throughout his life it seemed as though Doctor Sieck was not 
destined for the role of theologian in the professional sense of the 
term. After an assistantship of one year to the late President of the 
Missouri Synod, Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, at Hamburg, Minn., Louis J. 
Sieck became assistant pastor at Zion Lutheran Church in St. Louis, 
beginning in 1905, and pastor after 1914. A large and active 
congregation situated close to the business district of the city, this 
parish demanded incessant activity in the various domains of parish 
administration — management of plant and school, fund-raising, 
training for leadership of the laity. These administrative experi- 
ences and gifts were turned to wider fields in representing the 
St. Louis churches and clergy toward the public, forming and guid- 
ing the St. Louis Lutheran Publicity Organization and its pioneer 
activities in advertising and evangelism, developing some of the 
first English Lutheran work of the city in preaching and Sunday 
school work, helping to found and direct Station KFUO, and labor- 
ing as member of the Board of Control of Concordia Seminary 
from 1923 to 1943, the last four years as its chairman. He was 
president of the St. Louis City Mission Society for ten years, chair- 
man of the St. Louis Pastoral Conference for twenty-four years, 
and member of the Board of Directors of Valparaiso University 
for eleven years. He was chairmari from the beginning of the 
Emergency Planning Council of Synod. 
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Hence, when Dr. Sieck was called to Concordia Seminary as its 
president in 1943, it was felt that his prime function would be 
to administrate its growing and complicated activities. This he did 
in the perplexing years of war, acceleration, and inflation of student 
body, seeing to the construction of the Field House and the Gradu- 
ate Building, devising of additional housing for staff and students, 
and piloting of the entire administrative and faculty structure into 
a reorganization. More significant than the many surface marks 
of his tenure were the underlying gains in faculty fellowship and 
consecration, the strengthening of educational and administrative 
routines, the closer bonds between faculty and students, and the 
interpreting of the role of the Seminary to the Church. 


Despite his massive administrative skills and experience, how- 
ever, it is not just a token of respect to assert that Dr. Sieck was 
first of all a theologian and that his lasting contribution to the 
Seminary will be a theological one. He had a quick mind and 
retentive memory and retained his facility to the end in the fields 
of systematic theology and the New Testament. He understood the 
disciplines of practical theology to be not merely quasi-secular 
administration, but from experience recognized the core of the 
Gospel in them all —in the cure of souls, in which he pioneered 
in pastoral counseling, in the administration of religious education, 
and in functional worship. He was a great preacher who knew how 
to preach the One Thing Needful and stress it for his flock. He was 
co-author with the Rev. W. C. Burhop of Glory of Golgotha (Con- 
cordia, 1944). He slaved arduously with his faculty for the 
improved theological content of ministerial training at the Semi- 
nary, sought to stimulate graduate theological studies through 
fellowships and the equipping of the Graduate School of the Sem- 
inary, fostered regular theological discussions by the faculty in its 
own meetings and with other theologians, corresponded with theo- 
logians throughout the world, and attended the Hanover convention 
of the Lutheran World Federation just this summer. His seminar in 
Pastoral Theology was the final springboard of Seminary seniors 
into the ministry. For years he supervised the book reviews of the 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


Doctor Sieck’s theology should not be understood, however, to 
have been merely “practical,” inarticulate, unsystematized. In his 
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preaching, teaching, discussion, and leadership he revealed a re- 
markably consistent pattern of emphasis. For him the Bible was 
the inerrant source of all doctrine. What it said to him was this: 
God, who has wrath for all unrighteousness, loved man and gave 
His Son for man. The story of this love is the joyous message that 
plucks man from despair and godlessness and puts him into the 
glad fellowship of the Church and the happy business of the 
Christian calling. To bring that story and strengthen that fel- 
lowship is the precious task of the ministry. 


We shall miss Doctor Sieck sorely and pray that his strenuous 
labors, which contributed to his death, may be kept in memory 
for the sake of the Lord Christ whom he served and the Gospel 
which he preached. 





“We Love Because He Loved 
Us First” @ John 4:7-21) 


By VICTOR BARTLING 


UR design in this paper is to present a practical exposition 
of a Scripture passage in which we who work in the Church 
hear God speaking to us about that which must live in our 

hearts if our plans and programs, our skills and techniques, our 
studies and preaching and teaching, are to enjoy God’s approval 
and blessing. Behind, within, and ahead of all we do must be the 
great love (agape) of God Himself. Divine Agape has established 
the Church and its institutions. Divine Agape is the sum of the 
message entrusted to us. Divine Agape is the power whose pres- 
ence in the heart is the promise of success to those of us whose IQ 
is quite moderate; whose absence from the heart would, however, 
stamp as failures those whose IQ rating hits the bell. 

When we think of agape, our minds soon turn to St. John, the 
Apostle of Love. And particularly we think of his First Epistle. 
In his Exposition of this letter, Augustine says: Locuturus est multa 
et prope omnia de caritate. Luther repeats the thought: “The main 
substance of this Epistle is love.” And recently Albrecht Oepke 
said of John: “Er sucht nicht neue Lichter, sondern sieht vielmehr 
die eine Sonne in Myriaden von Tropfen sich spiegeln. Er will 
nicht neue Toene anschlagen, sondern den einen Ton, den Gott 
angeschlagen hat, zur vollen Resonanz bringen. Dieser Ton heiszt 
aber vor allem und ueber allem: Liebe.” (Kittel, Theol. Woerter- 
buch, Ill, 592.) 

If we count the verses that treat expressly of love in the First 
Epistle, these statements just quoted seem a bit exaggerated. 44 of 
the 105 verses— that’s a little over 40 per cent—deal directly 
with the theme. But viewing the matter theologically and not 
arithmetically, we find that the quoted words are correct — “Love” 
is the great theme of John. 

1 John 4:7-21 is the last of three sections which deal expressly 
with love. Here John gathers up and expands what he has said 
in the two previous passages (2:7-17; 3:10-24). This passage, 
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perhaps, is the crowning peak in the New Testament revelation 
of agape. It is easily the peer in grandeur and content of Paul’s 
“hymn of love” in 1 Corinthians 13. A. T. Robertson says some- 
where that “Paul’s chapter is a perfect prose poem, while John’s 
is like a diamond turned round and round for different angles 
of light to flash upon it.” 

This comparison of our passage to a diamond turned round and 
round to the light applies to all of John’s thought, and it in- 
dicates the unique charm of this Apostolic writer. But it also hints 
at the greater difficulty facing the reader of John than, say, the 
reader of Paul. John’s mode of thinking and expression stands 
in sharpest contrast to most of the writing of Paul, with his logical 
progression of thought. John’s sentences and paragraphs at first 
look like a miscellaneous collection of perfect aphorisms or like 
so many polished jewels lying in a confused heap. Only closer 
study shows that there is order and progression also in his thought. 
This progression, however, is spiral in nature, like an ascending 
progression of ever-widening circles. I am reminded of the coils 
of the mainspring of my first short-lived Ingersoll watch which 
with boyish fascination I would draw out into conical form. That’s 
like John’s style. The development of his theme often brings us 
back almost to the starting point; almost, but not quite, for there 
isa slight shift which provides a transition and advance to a fresh 
theme or a new consideration of one already treated, but viewed 
from a different angle. 

John’s language is simplicity itself, and the range of his vocab- 
ulary is meager. But his thought is profundity itself. Volat avis 
sine meta. We poor fledglings hesitate to follow the soaring eagle 
in his lofty flight. But this revelation is here for us to use. Let each 
take as much as he can. Tomorrow he shall return and find still 
more. 

The passage which we propose to examine may be summarized 
in a single sentence: Love is the mark of the children of God, who 
is Love, or, using John’s own words: “We love because He loved 
us first” (v.19). : 

Any outline of John’s Epistle, both as a whole and in its parts, 
is more or less artificial. We may, however, risk a division of our 
passage in three sections: 1. The Ground of Love (vv.7-10); 
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2. The Unity of Love and Belief (vv.11-16); 3. The Activity of 
Love (vv.17-21). 

The treatment of the different phases of this passage will be 
somewhat unequal, stress being laid on those points which seem 
to bear most directly upon the theme heading this paper. 


I 
THE GROUND OF LOVE (Vv. 7-10) 


“Beloved, let us constantly be loving one another; for Love is 
of God, and he who loves has been born of God and gets to know 
God. He who does not love didn’t ever get to know God, for God 
is Love. In this was manifested among us the Love of God, that 
His Son, the Only-Begotten, God has commissioned into the world 
that we might find life through Him. In this is Love, not that we 
have come to love God, but that He loved us and commissioned 
His Son as the Propitiation for our sins” (a literal translation). 

Eighteen hundred years before A. Harnack delivered his lectures 
entitled Das Wesen des Christentums (What is Christianity?) , the 
Apostle John wrote his First Letter on precisely that theme, with 
an answer to the question that differs soto coelo from the answer 
of the Berlin savant. John states the essence of Christianity in two 
theses, one doctrinal and one ethical. On its doctrinal side, Chris- 
tianity is the belief in the reality of the incarnation of the Son of 
God for the purpose of effecting the atonement for the sins of the 
world. On its ethical side, Christianity is a life of love in response 
to God’s redeeming love. The doctrinal and the ethical go hand 
in hand. True belief results in love and therefore finds its test in 
love; and, again, there is no true love (agape) apart from true 
belief. All are agreed that John’s reiteration of this Christological 
and this ethical thesis is a veiled polemic against the Gnostic 
heresy of his days, which, on the one hand, denied a genuine In- 
carnation while making pretension to union with God through an 
esoteric knowledge ( gvosis), open only to the initiate, and through 
associated mystical experiences; a heresy which, on the other hand, 
was thoroughly antinomian in character. The superior “Gnostic” 
felt himself at liberty to flout the precepts of the Moral Law, these 
being binding only on the ignorant and the inferior. The Gnostic 
spirit was selfish and loveless to the core. Paul’s words in 2 Tim. 
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3:2, 3 fit the Gnostics as they are described by early writers: “lovers 
of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, dis- 
obedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
trucebreakers, false accusers,” etc. Ignatius says: “They give no 
heed to love, caring not for the widow, the orphan, or the afflicted, 
neither for those in bonds nor for those released from bonds, neither 
for the hungry nor the thirsty” (Ad Smyrnam 6,2). We are re- 
minded of what Stanley Jones tells about the kindred spirit in the 
modern “Gnostics” of India. Once when an epidemic swept his 
district, and people, suddenly smitten by it, kept pitching forward 
on the road, and few would lend a hand to aid them, he ran 
with relief to two “saints” brooding in meditation by the wayside 
and cried, “Come! Come! People are dying for lack of a little 
help.” In hurt and offended dignity they answered: “We are holy 
men. We do not help anyone.” 

Let us do far otherwise, says John in his Das Wesen des Chris- 
tentums: ayarnytoi, &yar@pev GAAndovs, St 1 aydanyn éx tov Osod 
éottv. The very exhortation of John is an act of the agape which 
is of God. John has never ceased reclining at the breast of Agape 
Incarnate, and to his dying breath he invites his beloved children 
to join him at this Fountain of love and life and joy. 

“Let us be constantly loving one another; for love is of God” — 
not in the sense in which “every good and perfect gift is from 
above and cometh down from the Father” (James 1:17), but in 
the sense that “love is an expression of the very nature of God and, 
if we have it, it flows from Him and that in such a way that its 
connection with the source remains unbroken” (Westcott, The 
Epistles of John, p. 147). The love which John inculcates is not 
ordinary human love: not eros, the love of desire, not storge, the 
love of family affection, not philia, the sharing love of friendship, 
not philanthropia, a sentimental humanitarianism — all of which 
may be nourished from contaminated sources. Agape is grounded 
in God Himself, and where it is found in man, it is a sign of 
regeneration. “Love is of God, and everyone who loves [who prac- 
tices agape} has been born of God and remains His child [for so 
we may express the exact force of the perfect yeyévvyntat} and, 
by the practice of love, gets to know God more and more [ytvooxet, 
a progressive present}.” Conversely (v.8): “He who does not love 
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didn’t ever get to know God [ovx éyvw tov dedv], for God is Love.” 
To be a stranger to agape is to be a stranger to God. The reason 
for this fact is that God is Agape. Only the child of God, who is 
begotten of God and in love “partakes of the divine nature” 
(2 Peter 1:4), is a true “Gnostic” who really knows God. 

‘O Bed &yaany éotiv. Note the absence of the article with aydzn. 
The terms, therefore, are not convertible (cf. Robertson, Grammar, 
p- 768). It is not: Love is God; but God is Love. The first would 
be idolatry. The second is the sum of revealed theology. As Augus- 
tine says: “If nothing were said in praise of love throughout the 
pages of this Epistle, if nothing whatever throughout the other 
pages of Scripture, and this one thing only were all we were told 
by the voice of the Spirit of God, ‘for God is Love,’ nothing more 
ought we to require.” God zs love. Love isn’t simply a quality 
that He possesses, but love embraces all that He zs. I cannot resist 
quoting Luther’s comment: “What more can one add to this? 
If one talks at length to the effect that love is a high and noble 
quality of the soul and the most precious and perfect virtue, as we 
find it stated in the disquisitions of philosophers — that is as nothing 
compared with what John pours forth from his lips as he says: 
‘God Himself is Love, His essence is nothing but pure love.’ Hence, 
if we should desire to paint a picture or carve an image to repre- 
sent God, it would have to be a picture of pure love, to bring out 
the fact that the divine nature is, as it were, a furnace aglow with 
love that fills heaven and earth. Again, if one could paint a picture 
or carve a representation of love, true love, it would have to be 
a representation not of man and his working, nor even of angels 
and heaven, but a representation of God Himself. Behold, thus 
John depicts God that he makes of God and love one thing. His 
aim with this entrancing and artistic picture is to inspire and 
entice us to strive after true love toward one another.” (St. Louis 
Edition, [X:1682 f.) 

If, then, God is Love, who can know God except one who loves? 
Like is discerned by like. A theologian may spout forth much that 
is true about God, but if he lacks love, in spite of all his knowledge 
about God, he doesn’t know God. This knowledge involves prac- 
tical sympathy and results in increasing assimilation to its Divine 
Object (cf. 2:2; 2 Cor. 3:18). 
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John’s great statement “God is Love” is not the conclusion of 
metaphysical speculation, nor does it rise from an unambiguous 
reading of God’s nature in His created works or in His providence; 
it is based on a special act of God in the sphere of human history. 
Vv.9, 10: “In this was manifested among us the love of God, that 
His Son, the Only-Begotten, God has commissioned into the world 
that we might find life through Him. In this is love, not that 
we have come to love God, but that He loved us and commissioned 
His Son as the Propitiation for our sins.” The Love which “was” 
eternally was made known in time — in the Incarnation. Indeed, 
the entire Heilsgeschichte reveals this love, but it bursts into fullest 
bloom in the coming of Him who is the only-begotten Son. Here 
is the supreme audio-visual education (see 1:1-3; 4:14) on the 
nature of God and the essence of His love. As John writes of this 
love, he reaches his sublimest height. Vv. 9 and 10 are gold pure 
and unadorned, enshrining the very heart of Christianity. Already 
in the previous chapter (3:16) the golden trumpet has announced 
this theme: “Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He 
{Christ} laid down His life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren” (cf. 2:2). In the present verses this theme 
is carried out in words that are the summit of all revelation. Every 
syllable is charged with meaning. V.9 emphasizes the fact that 
God is Love and exhibits the proof of it; v. 10 lays stress on the 
nature of love itself, so manifested, viz., as being absolutely spon- 
taneous and self-determined. We may take both verses together 
and see five factors that contribute to the full conception of Divine 
Agape. In this analysis we follow the lead of Robert Law in his 
brilliant study of the theology of John’s First Epistle, The Tests 
of Life, a book that can hardly be recommended too highly to the 
student of John, the substance of which is reproduced in Law’s 
two article: in the International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia 
(“Johannine Theology” and “John, the First Epistle”). 

First, the magnitude of God’s Gift of Love is set forth: tov vidv 
avtot tov povoyevi, “His Son, the Only-Begotten.” The essence 
of the manifestation of God’s love “among us” (taking év jpiv 
with the verb épavegwdn, in the sense of “among us human beings,” 
matching the ei¢ tov xdopov in the next clause, although it could 
be connected, in several meanings, with Gydxn) is the fact, not that 
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God has commissioned Jesus, but that Jesus the Commissioned 
One is God’s Son, aye, the Son Only-Begotten. The Church has 
correctly seen in Wovoyevijs, as applied to God’s Son, deep meta- 
physical meaning. The special emphasis, however, in this connection 
is to show the surpassing value of God’s Gift. To use F. Buechsel’s 
words (in his Die Johannesbriefe, 1933): “It designates Jesus as 
the One who stands in a fellowship with God which is absolutely 
unique, who possesses all the glory of God and therefore has for 
God incomparable value.” All other gifts of God to man are tokens 
of His love. When He gives Jesus, He gives us His all. When God 
spared not His own, only Son, He laid His own bleeding heart 
on Love’s altar. That Gift is ours today (dméotadxev, “He has 
commissioned,” should be taken as a true perfect, emphasizing that 
the blessings of this commission are not transient but permanent). 

Secondly, the magnitude of the love is exhibited in the Person 
of the Giver. It was a Father who commissioned His only Son, 
and that Father was God. In the Incarnation and its issue all the 
wealth of God was poured out. 

Thirdly, the love of God is manifested in the purpose of this 
commissioning of His Son. The purpose is: iva Chowpev 51’ avtod, 
“that we might find life [or come to life} through Him” (Chowpev 
is an ingressive aorist). Apart from Him we belong to the 
“world” (xd0p0¢), are members of a race alienated from God, the 
Source of true life, and therefore we are dead while we live, facing 
an appalling doom of deathless death. Salvation from that doom 
and “a metabasis from death to life” (3:14), not merely in the 
future, but already here and now: that is the purpose of Love's 
commission. 

Fourthly, the love of God is manifested in the means by which 
such purpose is achieved. “He loved us and commissioned His Son 
as the Propitiation for our sins” (dxéotethev tov vidv adtod aopov 
TEQl TOV Guagtiov Tudv, v.10b). God, the absolutely Holy One, 
cannot treat sin as if it were no sin. His holy wrath must be pla- 
cated. The offensive thing must be removed. But God, whose 
righteous wrath because of sin must be placated, is eminently 
placable. Yes, such is the love of God that He Himself provided 
the Uaopds, the covering for sin, the expiatory Sacrifice. “He of 
His own free will [such is the force of the emphatic abtéc} loved 
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us and commissioned His Son as a tAaopds for owr sins,” and, as 
John states earlier, “not only for ours, but for the whole world” 
(2:2). Quam late patet peccatum tam late propitiatio (Bengel). 
Christian orthodoxy does not say with Liberalism: “God is Love. 
Why atone?” It says with John: “God hath atoned. What Love!” 
Robert Law has this striking remark: “Almighty God, in the person 
of His Son, humbles Himself and suffers unto blood for the sins 
of His creatures. Such is the love of God to man; and what can 
be said of it, except that it is at once incredible that the fact should 
be so, and impossible that it should be otherwise? It is what never 
did, never could, flit within the horizon of man’s most daring 
dream; it is that which, when it is revealed, shines with self- 
evidencing light. It needs no argument. Apologetic is superfluous. 
Such love is divine. The Being whose nature this is, is God.” 
Finally, the nature of divine love is exhibited in the statement 
of its object. Its object is the world of sinners whom God com- 
missioned His incarnate Son to redeem. To this fact add what is 
said in v. 10: “In this is love, mot that we have come to love God 
[reading jyanyxapev, with Codex B, instead of jyanjoapev, with 
sigma in place of kappa, very likely a later assimilation to the fol- 
lowing aorists}, but that God loved us.” Usually this is understood 
to mean: “In this is love, that although we did not love God, God 
loved us.” True though this is of us before Agape found us and 
won our hearts (Rom.5:6-10), the words here don’t say that. 
What is said is, mot that we did not love God, but that the true 
nature of love is revealed, mot in our love to God, but in God’s 
love to us. John occupies the ground of the regenerate Christian. 
Christians have come to love God. But the mystery of Agape is not 
revealed in our love to God. This love has its sufficient explana- 
tion in grateful response to God’s giving. The mystery of love is 
revealed in this, that God has loved us who were, and still are, 
so unworthy of His love. God’s love is wholly self-created and 
self-determined. ‘The world has never been without “love.” It has 
known love like that of Jacob for Rachel, like that of David and 
Jonathan, the devotion of the patriots and the martyrs. But this 
human love always is a flame that must be kindled and fed by 
some quality in its object. It is, in the first place, a passive emotion, 
evoked by some external attraction. But God’s love is an ever- 
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springing fountain. Its fires are self-enkindled. It is love that shows 
its true character by being lavished upon the unattractive, the 
unworthy, the repellent, and the rebellious. Yes, “in this is love 
{in its purest essence and its highest potency], not that we have 
come to love God, but [in this} that He loved us.” 


Putting these five factors together, the greatness of Love’s Gift, 
the greatness of the Giver, the greatness of His purpose in giving, 
the greatness of the propitiation which achieved the purpose, and 
ourselves, the un-great, the absolutely undeserving recipients of all, 
we arrive at John’s conception of the love of God. “In this entirely 
spontaneous, self-determined devotion of God to sinful men, the 
divine passion to rescue them from sin, the supreme evil, and to 
bestow on them the supreme good, Eternal Life: in this, which is 
evoked by their need, not by their worthiness, which goes to the 
uttermost length of sacrifice, and bears the uttermost burden of their 
self-inflicted doom —din this, which is forever revealed in the 
mission of Jesus Christ, God’s Only-Begotten Son — (in this) is 
Love” (R. Law). Here, indeed, is a secure, immutable refuge for 
souls that are lost. “Alles Ding waehrt seine Zeit, Gottes Lieb’ in 
Ewigkeit.” God’s love does not depend upon any merit or even 
any response in its object, though it were devilish not to respond 
with love. Our goodness did not call it forth, and neither can our 


badness make it cease. , 
Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


The sun is not extinguished if we hide in a dark cellar at midday. 
We may shut God from our hearts. But no man can by any means 
shut himself out from the great heart of God. God is Love. 


II 


The next section is quite complex and difficult to analyze. For 
want of a better caption we give it this heading: 


THE UNITY OF LOVE AND BELIEF (Vv. 11-16) 


Once more we give a literal translation: “Beloved, if so God 
did love us, we also are bound to love one another. God —no one 
has ever yet beheld Him; if we practice love to one another, God 
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abides in us, and His love is consummated in us. In this we get 
to know that we abide in Him and He in us, that of His Spirit 
He has gwen us. And we have beheld, and we bear witness that 
the Father has commissioned His Son as Savior of the world. 
Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, God abides 
in him, and he in God. And we have come to know and to 
believe the love which God has {év ‘wiv, “resting on,” hence] 
toward us. God is Love, and he who abides in love abides in God, 
and God in him.” 


This passage cannot be understood fully apart from John’s 
polemical aim. The Gnostics laid claim to a fellowship with God 
that practically amounted to deification, and this, not through the 
katabasis of Divine Agape, but through the anabasis of superior 
gnosis. Here is a sample of this gmosis as quoted by C. H. Dodd 
(The Johannine Epistles, p. 30) from the Corpus Hermeticum: 
“Not yet are we able to open the eyes of the mind and to behold 
the beauty, the imperishable, inconceivable beauty of the Good. 
For you will see it when you cannot say anything about it. For 
the knowledge of it is divine silence and annihilation of all 
senses.... Irradiating the whole mind, it shines upon the soul and 
draws it up from the body and changes it all into divine essence.” 
Though this passage was written later than John, such ideas must 
have been current in his days, and they are still current in modern 
theosophical systems. You will grant without envy that such gnosis 
is beyond your reach. 

With bold strokes John, the anti-Gnostic, drives home the truth 
that there is indeed the possibility of union with God, a union 
which is not absorption into God’s being, but a fellowship of the 
personal God with us human persons. This fellowship is potentially 
established in the propitiation achieved by Agape and is actualized 
through knowledge of, and belief in, the love which God has mani- 
fested in Christ (v. 16a). John indicates three tests of the reality 
of such union: love toward the brethren (vv. 11,12), the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (v.13), and faith in the Incarnation (vv. 14,15). 
It must be noted that love and faith go together, like Siamese twins: 
if you have the one, you have the other; or better, like a mother 
and daughter who are inseparable. Faith in the love that God has 
toward us— because it is faith in love — necessarily begets Jove 
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in the children of God. Faith is the channel by which God’s love 
takes its abode in the heart and activates love in those in whom it 
resides. We understand, therefore, how the Apostle can say in 
vv. 15 and 16, first, that “God abides in him and he in God” who 
confesses Jesus as God’s Son”; then that “he abides in God, and 
God in him,” who “abides in love.” Hence, too, the remarkable 
conjunction of faith and love in the one “commandment” of 3:23: 
“And this is His commandment, that we believe in the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ and love one another, even as He gave us 
commandment.” 


We now want to look a little closer at vv. 11 and 12, which 
resume the initial exhortation of v. 7, on the basis of the reminder 
of the ineffable love of God manifested in the Incarnation and 
Atonement: “Beloved, if so [that is, both zm such manner and to 
such high degree} God did love us, we also are bound [by sheer 
moral necessity} to love.” Love begets love. But we must notice 
the surprising statement with regard to the object of our love. 
John does not say, as we expect: “We are bound to love God”; 
he says: “We are bound to love one another.” This is at once 


explained in v. 12: “God—no man has ever beheld Him; if we 
ptactice love toward one another, God abides in us, and His love 
is consummated in us.” 


God is invisible, “dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto” (1 Tim. 6:16). We cannot directly do Him any 
good. We can make no sacrifice for His immediate benefit. He who 
“giveth to all life and breath and all things” (Acts 17:25) has 
no need of our help. We cannot give to Him, but can only receive 
from Him. We cannot, in short, love God after the same fashion 
in which He has loved us. Some theologians seem inclined to rule 
out an immediate love to God. They abstract a definition of agape 
from God’s love to us, correctly defining His agape as uncaused 
and spontaneous. But then they ask, “How could our love to God 
possibly be uncaused and spontaneous?” Some go so far as cava- 
lierly to criticize John for making God the immediate Object of 
man’s love. He certainly does that (cf. 4:10a; 5:3). And so does 
Paul (cf. Rom. 8:28; 1Cor.2:9; 8:3). God Himself has com- 
manded us to love the Lord, our God, with all our heart, with all 
our soul, and with all our might (Deut.6:5). But now this love 
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to God, in the very nature of the case, can be only that we let God 
be God; that as humble, contrite beggars we let God fill our hands; 
that we praise His holy name; and that we obey His will, even as 
John says in the next chapter (5:3): “This is the love of God, 
that we keep His commandments.” But though we cannot love 
God in the same way in which He has loved us, yet if we are 
“begotten of God,” we have in us the same nature of Love that 
He has manifested toward us in Christ. This is the precise point 
made from verse 7 on. And ample provision has been made by 
which this nature may be manifested and exercised in us. “Beloved, 
let us practice love toward one another’ (v.7). “Beloved, if God 
so did love us, we also are bound to love one another’ (v.11). 


Children partake of the nature of the father. God’s children 
partake of His agape nature. God’s children will love not merely 
the lovable, but will actively seek to help men irrespective of their 
merit or demerit, their attractiveness or their ugliness, will seek to 
lead them to the God of love, will bear the other’s burden, dry 
the other’s tears, forgive injuries, overcome evil with good, help 
those in need of help and hope for nothing in return; will, if needs 
be, like Christ, lay down life itself for the brethren (3:16). “But 
whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth his brother have need and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?” (3:17.) “Beloved, let us practice love to 
one another,” knowing this (v.12): “God—no one has ever 
beheld Him. If we love one another, God {the Unseen} has His 
home in our heart [év juiv pévet} , and His love is consummated 
in us [1 &yaxy adtod tetehecmpévyn Ev Huiv éoti].” 

There has been much discussion about the nature of the genitive 
in 1 &ydxy adtot (v.12). Is it (and I think it is) the subjective 
genitive: God’s love to us? Is it the objective genitive: our love to 
God? Is it the ablative genitive: the love which is from God or 
is bestowed by God? A plausible case may be made for any of the 
three. One may also argue that no distinction is to be made, that 
all three are meant. As Paul says (Rom.5:5), “God’s love to us 
is shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost, who has 
been given to us,” so the Agape-God Himself through the Spirit 
dwells in our hearts, working through us and at the same time 
inspiring true human agape acts in us. I say “true human agape 
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acts’; for does it not come close to pantheism to make God the 
exclusive Subject of our activity in love? That was the position of 
the Scholastic Peter of Lombard. Peter has had many successors to 
this day (see Viktor Warnach’s recent study on Agape, Duesseldorf, 
1951, p. 201). Is it the fear of the stigma of synergism that leads 
them to this position, or is it a basic pantheism, an idea of God like 
Hegel’s God, who becomes conscious of Himself in man? However, 
in this debate on the nature of this particular genitive, we feel that 
the whole tenor of the passage suggests that it is a subjective geni- 
tive. “If we love one another, God has His home in our heart, 
and His Agape is consummated in us.” The A.V. renders, “His 
Love is perfected in us.” Accepting this rendering and understand- 
ing “perfected” in the usual meaning of “made perfect,’ some 
interpreters insist that the avtoU must be an objective genitive, 
So, for example, Plummer in his useful commentary on the 
Epistles of John says: ““His love to us’ can hardly be meant: in 
what sense would our loving one another perfect that? ... Our 
love to God is developed and perfected by our loving one another. 
We practice and strengthen our love of the Unseen by showing 
love to the seen.” However, if we accept the genitive as subjective 
and understand John to be speaking of God’s love to us, we need 
not interpret it like Plummer as suggesting that God’s love is 
imperfect until made perfect by our love to the brethren, taking 
“perfect” in its ordinary meaning. The idea here is not that of 
qualitative perfection, but of effective perfection. Therefore we have 
rendered the word “consummated.” Better still would be to trans- 
late: “His love has reached its goal.” Compare the following pas- 
sages for this force of the verb: 2 Cor. 12:9 and Luke 13:32. That 
is tetehevwpévov which has reached its téAos, which has run its full 
course. So the tédos of God’s love toward us is attained in our 
loving one another. The seed has its téAo¢ in the fruit. So the love 
of God has its fulfillment in reproducing itself in the character and 
conduct of His children. We may think of a triangle whose points 
are God, self, and the brother. Agape proceeds from God to us, 
from us to our brother, and through our brother back to God. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me” (Matt. 25:40). Love's circuit 
is thus complete. 
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III 
THE ACTIVITY OF LOVE (Vv. 19-21) 


The activity of agape is here presented in its working upon 
those who respond to it — first, as it operates negatively by casting 
out fear (vv. 17,18), then as it works positively by fostering love 
in man to man (vv. 19,21). The first part will be only translated. 
The two verses require a separate study, best undertaken by gather- 
ing together the entire teaching of the Epistle on the subject of 
assurance (aagenoia). The last three verses need but little dis- 
cussion, since they in typical Johannine fashion re-emphasize truths 
already stated. 

Vv. 17, 18: “In this ‘agape’ has reached its goal in our case 
{on this meaning of peta see the passages cited in Preuschen-Bauer, 
2d ed., 800}, that [not final, but definitive va} we possess boldness 
with respect to {on this use of év see ibid., 405} the Day of Judg- 
ment; for as He {the Christ} is, so are we in this world. There is 
no fear in ‘agape,’ but the perfect ‘agape’ casts out fear; because 
fear has {within itself] punishment, but he that fears has not been 
made perfect in ‘agape.’” 

The connection between this passage on fearless confidence 
toward-God and the closing verses of the chapter has been well 
stated by C. H. Dodd (op. cit., p. 123): “The grounds of confidence 
on {translated above “with respect to”} Judgment Day have been 
so stated that they might seem to place too great a burden on the 
conscience of the diffident Christian, who asks himself, ‘But do 
I love God enough to put fear aside?’ To correct any such impres- 
sion the writer repeats what he said in v.10. The love of which he 
speaks is essentially the love of God for us, and our love is only 
derivative! “We love because He loved us first.’ ... Thus, in facing 
the expectation of judgment to come, we find our real ground of 
assurance not in our love for God, but in His love for us—in 
the sending of His Son to be the expiation for our sins (v.10); 
though it would be paradoxical if, being so persuaded of His love, 
we did not return it in a love for Him which excludes fear.” 

“As for us,” says John in v.19, “we love because He loved us 
fist.” The &yan@uev we take as indicative in contrast to 6 pofov- 
Weévos in v. 19, and we follow the best texts in taking the indicative 
absolutely without any expressed object. If we have Agape, it has 
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its source in God, and it will in its own way copy God’s agape, 
We learn from Him to love with heart and mind, with soul and 
strength, to pour ourselves out in affection and service upon others, 
With the old servile fear of God cast out from the heart (v.18), 
the old pride and self-seeking, too, must go. The initiative lies in 
the atoning love of God. There our agape begins. 

I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; 

It was not I that found, O Savior True, 

No, I was found of Thee. 

I find, I walk, I love; but, oh, the whole 

Of love is but my answer, Lord, to Thee; 

For Thou wast long aforehand with my soul, 

Always Thou lovest me. 


From this primal source a fresh stream of life and love flows into 
our shrunken veins; and if they threaten to shrink again, we must 
return to the living Spring. 


In the great indicatives aorist and perfect for the historical mani- 


festation of God’s love in its abiding meaning for us lies the 
indicative present of our love, éyan@pev. And that is our new life 
in Christ. The indicative of Christian dogmatics becomes the 
imperative and hortatory subjunctive of Christian ethics, bidding 
and exhorting us to apply the Heaven-bestowed agape in all our 
social relations, particularly in the Christian brotherhood. The 
social relations are, so to speak, the arteries through which the new 
life of love shali flow. That John in our Epistle confines our agape 
to the “brethren” is due to his polemic against the arrogant intel- 
lectualism of the Gnostics. Lovelessness and separatism lay in the 
very nature of the system. To counter any such tendencies in the 
Christian congregations under his Apostolic supervision, John drives 
home the lesson that “charity begins at home.” Here, in the first 
place, the test must be made of the genuineness of the agape which 
Christians profess. It has often been pointed out that it seems easier 
to rouse our people to lend their aid and support to outsiders and 
to distant pagans than to their needy brethren right before their 
eyes, so that we, too, need John’s reminder: “Charity begins at 
home.” 
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The case has never been put more vigorously than by John 
in v. 20, which repeats the argument of v. 12 with terrific force: 
"If anyone says, ‘I love God’ and hates his brother {and for John 
not to love means to hate}, he ts a liar. For he who does not love 
his brother whom he has before his eyes {égQaxev}, he cannot 
love God, whom he does not have before his eyes.” 


“l belseve in God.” Is that true? Then it must meet the test 
of agape. “I love God.” Is that true? Then it must meet the 
test of love to the brother. G. A. Findlay says in his Fellowship in 
the Life Eternal (p. 354): “Orthodoxy without charity, religious 
zeal barren of human affection, a love to God which leaves a man 
bitter and cynical or cold and full of selfish calculation toward his 
brethren, is amongst the most false and baneful things that can 
exist, amongst the things most blighting to faith and goodness and 
most hateful in the sight of God. This is the cardinal hypocrisy, 
the feigning of love toward God.” 

God has ordained our relation to our brother for the very end 
that he should be the medium through which our love to God, 
who loved us first, can be realized, and especially if this brother 
has not loved us first. This duty is not left to inference, it comes 
to us as a solemn injunction (v.21): “This commandment we have 
from Him, that he who loves God should love also his brother.” 
(Cf. Matthew 22:36 ff.; John 13:34f.) To quote Findlay once 
more: “God forbids us to love Him unless we love our brethren: 
all narrower love He rejects as spurious and vain.” 


God’s commandments “are not grievous,” says the aged John 
from long years of experience, a few verses further on (5:3). 
Nay, not grievous! For with God’s own Agape that saved us before 
our soul, nay, flooding our hearts, we receive with the impulse 
also the power to love. 


“Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us and given Himself for us 
an offering and a sacrififice to God for a sweet-smelling savor” 
(Eph. 5:1, 2). 

St. Louis, Mo. 





"Keep Yourselves in the Love 


of God” 


An Interpretation of Jude 20, 21 


By WILLIAM J. HAssOLp * 


HE Letter of Jude is one of the most polemical portions of 

the New Testament. The purpose of Jude, the brother of 

the Lord," in writing this letter was to appeal to his readers 
“to contend for the faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints” (v.3). 

The passage with which this discussion deals is an earnest 
admonition to the Christians to whom Jude is writing to remain 
loyal to God. According to the R.S.V., Jude writes: “But you, 
beloved, build yourselves up on your most holy faith; pray in 
the Holy Spirit; keep yourselves in the love of God; wait for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Unfortunately 
this translation obscures several important facts about this passage, 
and for that reason it is necessary to present a more literal trans- 
lation: “But you, beloved, building yourselves up on your most 
holy faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love 
of God, waiting for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.” 


I 


In order to understand this exhortation and to see the urgent 
need for it, it will be necessary to place these verses into theif 
context and thereby to survey the situation which called forth the 
Letter of Jude. 


Jude had been contemplating the composition of a letter to 
the congregation to which he now was writing; but the letter which 
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he had been planning was to be of quite another sort than the one 
which he now was writing.* The letter which Jude had been think- 
ing of writing was to deal with the “common salvation” (v. 3) — 
the salvation in which he and his readers shared. As he was con- 
templating the writing of this letter, he received information which 
compelled him to change his plans. Instead of writing a letter in 
which he would give an exposition of Christian doctrine as he 
taught it, he now found it necessary to write a letter exhorting his 
readers “to contend for the faith which was once for all delivered 
to the saints.” 

The development which had made it necessary for Jude to change 
his plans was the fact that libertine errorists had stealthily entered 
the congregation to which Jude had been planning to write.* In the 
verses which follow, Jude, with a vehemence seldom equaled in 
the Scriptures, pictures these men. They were, says Jude, “written 
of beforehand unto this condemnation” (v.4. A.S.V.). It seems 
likely that Jude is here referring to the description of the false 
teachers of the last days which is given in 2 Peter, though, in all 
honesty, it must be admitted that the priority of 2 Peter is subject 
to dispute.” They are “ungodly persons who pervert the grace of 
our God into licentiousness” and by their actions deny the lordship 
of Jesus Christ over their lives (v.4). Besides, these men “in their 
dreamings defile the flesh” (v.8), says Jude, with a reference to 
the sexual sins in which they indulge their carnal appetites. They 
have no respect whatsoever for human or divine authority (v.8) 
and “revile the glorious ones,” that is, the angels of God (v.8), 
while not even the archangel Michael dared to utter a reviling 
judgment against the devil when he contended with the latter for 
possession of the body of Moses (v.9). Jude also says that “they 
tevile what they do not understand” and have sunk to the level 
of the irrational animals (v.10). Jude then turns to the Old 
Testament for illustrations suitable for depicting these libertines: 
“They walk in the way of Cain,” the murderer, destroying, not 
men’s bodies, but what is far more precious, men’s souls; “and 
abandon themselves for the sake of gain to Balaam’s error,” who 
for a price cursed God’s chosen people; “and perish in Korah’s 
rebellion,” who rebelled against Moses’ authority in the wilderness 
(v.11). They defile the love feasts of the congregation as they 
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fare luxuriously, while the poorer members of the congregation 
must go hungry (v.12). They were men of whom great things had 
been expected when they affiliated with the congregation, but, 
instead, they are like barren fruit trees in autumn, the very season 
when they should be bearing fruit; like rain clouds which do not 
pour down much-needed moisture upon the parched fields — an 
utter disappointment (v.12)! They are like the waves of the 
sea, which cast up filthy scum upon the shore; they are like shooting 
stars doomed to the same perdition as that which has been prepared 
for the devil and his angels (v. 13, cf. v.6). They are “grumblers, 
malcontents, following their own passions, loudmouthed boasters, 
flattering people to gain advantage” (v.16). They are the ones 
who are disrupting the unity of the congregation (v.19). They 
are worldly people who do not have the Spirit of God dwelling 
in them (v.19). In short, all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, they are no Christians. 


II 


Jude begins this portion of his letter by addressing his readers 
as “beloved.” This is a form of address commonly employed by 
the writers of the New Testament letters, and it may be an indica- 
tion of the manner in which Christians of the Apostolic age 
addressed one another. By using this word, Jude indicated his 
interest in, and his concern for, his readers, who were the faithful 
members of the congregation to which he was writing. As a com- 
parison with v.17 shows, Jude is also contrasting his feelings 
toward his readers with his attitude toward the libertines, who were 
deliberately trying to mislead these believers. Jude’s love for his 
readers is an outgrowth of the love of God for him, which he now 
reflects in his concern for others (1 John 4:11). 


As is indicated by the literal translation of these verses, Jude's 
chief concern is that his readers keep themselves in the love of God. 
In order to understand Jude’s admonition, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the meaning of the phrase “the love of God” in this passage. 
Is it man’s love for God, or is it God’s love for man, of which 
Jude is here speaking? According to the first interpretation, the 
genitive “of God” would be classified by the grammarians as an 
objective genitive; according to the second, as a subjective genitive. 
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The question cannot be settled by an appeal to any grammatical 
rule-of-thumb, for, as Moulton says, “in Greek this question is 
entirely one of exegesis, not of grammar.”° And yet, it is note- 
worthy that with a striking unanimity of opinion the commentators 
who were consulted in the preparation of this study all regard this 
as a subjective genitive.’ If so, the admonition may be paraphrased: 
“Do everything possible to keep yourselves in the realm of God’s 
love for you.” 

The reason for this unanimity of exegetical opinion is not difficult 
to find; for, in accordance with the hermeneutical principle that 
an author is his own best interpreter, the commentators refer to 
vv. 1 and 2 of this letter, which read: 


“Jude, a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James, 


“To those who are called, beloved in God the Father and kept 
for Jesus Christ: 


“May mercy, peace, and love be multiplied to you.” 


In these verses the love which is spoken of is obviously God’s 
love for the recipients of this letter. In v.1 the readers are called 
“beloved.” This is not the same word which was employed by Jude 
in addressing his readers, about which comments already have been 
made; rather it is the perfect passive participle of the verb dyandw, 
Though the agent is not expressly mentioned, Lightfoot, in com- 
menting on Col. 3:12, says that this word “seems to be used always 
of the objects of God’s love.” ® This would indicate, then, that God 
had showed His love to these people in the past, and that, as a result 
of that abiding love, they are now in fellowship with Him. The 
wording of the wish in v. 2 also indicates that the love there spoken 
of is God’s love for men; for love in this verse is placed alongside 
of mercy and peace, which are clearly God’s gifts to men in Christ. 
Another factor which merits consideration in this connection is 
the obvious parallelism of “love of God” with “mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” in v.21. In the latter phrase the genitive is plainly 
subjective, and the presupposition therefore is that the genitive in 
the phrase under discussion is also subjective. In view of these 
facts it is not at all surprising to discover that the great majority 
of commentators regard the “love of God” in this passage as God’s 
love to men. 
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The love of God for men is the cause of the restoration of 
mankind to divine favor. The love of God cannot be separated 
from the person and work of Jesus Christ, who became man for 
the reconciliation of the world to God (Gal. 4:4f.). The love of 
God was the cause of the Incarnation, in which God gave His Son 
into death for the sins of a hostile world (John 3:16; Rom.5:8), 
The result of the love of God for men is the forgiveness of men’s 
sins; and, as Paul says, “God’s love has been poured into our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit, which has been given to us” (Rom.5:5), 
and thereby we are assured of God’s favor. 

When Jude here speaks of the love of God, he is not using the 
picture of an outpouring of the love of God into men’s hearts; 
rather he regards this love as a realm in which men live. A man 
who is a Christian, who believes in Jesus Christ, who in faith 
accepts the forgiveness of his sins for Jesus’ sake, is “in the love 
of God.” Before his conversion he had been in another realm, 
the realm of God’s wrath; but now, by the grace of God, he has 
been delivered from that realm and brought into the realm of 
God’s love in Christ. 

The status of the Christians to whom Jude addressed his letter 
was endangered by the libertine errorists whom he castigates in 
this letter. If these Christians follow the evil example set by these 
libertines, they place themselves once again outside of the realm 
of God’s love and over into the realm of God’s wrath. 

This passage alone should be sufficient to indicate the wrongness 
of the teaching that if a man has once become a believing Christian, 
he always maintains his status as a Christian for the remainder of 
his life. But this passage does not stand alone in the Scriptures. 
The Lord Jesus, in the Parable of the Soils (Luke 8:4-15 ), indicates 
that there are those who for a time believe and then fall away. 
Paul, too, considers such a fall from God’s grace a fearful possibility 
for his converts in the churches of Galatia. The entire letter to 
the Galatians is based on the premise that the Galatians may lose 
their standing in the realm of God’s love. 

As is indicated by the word order in the original, each Christian 
is to concern himself with this task of keeping himself in the realm 
of divine love. It is the task which God has set before him. But 
how shall he do it? 
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In the triad of participial phrases which surround the main 
exhortation, Jude indicates the steps which the Christians to whom 
he is writing should take in order to achieve this end.? They are 
to build themselves up on their most holy faith; they are to pray 
in the Holy Spirit; they are to look for the mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Ill 

The first suggestion for remaining in the love of God which 
Jude offers his readers is that they build themselves up on their 
most holy faith. Clearly Jude is using picture language in his 
advice to these Christians, but it is a picture which they will readily 
understand. The picture which Jude employs is that of the con- 
struction of a building, most likely a temple. The Christians are 
the stones; the foundation is their most holy faith; and the finished 
structure is the Church. 

Jude’s advice is intended for all of his readers. Each one of 
them is to be concerned about a place in the finished structure, 
for unless he has such a place, he is a castaway, a reject; or, to 
change the picture, he is outside the realm of God’s love. It is in 
this sense that the statement is true: “Outside the Church there 
is no salvation.” 

There may be legitimate differences of exegetical opinion on the 
role which faith is to play in the erecting of this structure. Some 
commentators regard it as the element which unites the various 
building blocks into one structure; others, with equal justification, 
view it as the foundation upon which the structure is raised.’° 
Both views of the role of “the faith” make good sense and are 
grammatically tenable; and neither militates against the analogy 
of faith; and therefore either one may be adopted. The view which 
is taken in this article, as has already been indicated by the trans- 
lation and by the comments which have already been given, is 
that “the faith” is the foundation upon which the building is set. 
The reason for reaching this decision is simply the parallelism in 
thought between this passage and 1 Cor. 3:10-14 and Eph. 2:20-22. 

But what is “the faith” of which Jude is here speaking? Is it 
active trust and confidence in God and His promises? Or is it 
a body of belief? There are some commentators who understand 
“the faith” in this first sense. Such interpretation of the word “faith” 
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in this context encounters grave obstacles. In the immediate 
context, it may be noted that the adjective which is translated “most 
holy” is nowhere else used to modify the word “faith” when it is 
used in the sense of trust. Another forceful argument against the 
interpretation of “faith” in the subjective sense in this passage is 
Jude’s use of the word in v.3 of this letter, where he appeals to 
his readers “to contend for the faith which was once for all de- 
livered to the saints.” Quite plainly “the faith” must be the doc- 
trines of faith, for only the doctrines of faith were delivered “once 
for all.” To interpret “faith” in v.3 of the act of faith would be 
to contradict the Biblical teaching that a man may fall from faith, 
or, that having fallen there still is an opportunity for him to repent 
and return to faith. On the basis of Jude’s use of the word in v. 3, 
it seems necessary to understand “the faith” as the body of doctrine. 


Jude’s exhortation to his readers to build themselves up on their 
most holy faith is simply an exhortation to make use of the God- 
appointed means of grace. He is urging his readers to grow in 
the knowledge of God as He has revealed Himself in His Word. 
If they do that, they will be enabled to remain within the sphere 
of divine love in Christ. 


The parallel to Eph. 2:20-22 and 1 Cor. 3:10-14 has already 
been noted. In the one passage the foundation of the structure is 
Jesus Christ; in the other, it is the Apostles and Prophets; and in 
the passage under discussion it is the “most holy faith.” There is no 
contradiction between these passages; the seeming discrepancy is 
the result of differing points of view. In all cases Jesus Christ is the 
Foundation of the structure. In the passage from 1 Corinthians 
Paul clearly says this. In the passage from Ephesians Paul speaks 
of the Apostles and Prophets as the foundation of the structure. 
In this passage, however, he is not speaking of them as individuals, 
but is speaking of them according to their office, as inspired spokes- 
men for God. They are simply the men employed by Jesus Christ in 
the performance of His prophetic office while He is not visibly 
present in the world. The message which they bring is Christ Cruci- 
fied. In the passage from Jude the “most holy faith” is the founda- 
tion. This faith is the Gospel message, which centers in Jesus and 
His work. Thus it becomes apparent that, in all cases, Jesus Christ 
is the Foundation of the structure. 
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This faith Jude terms “most holy.” What may have prompted 
the choice of this adjective? There would seem to be an implied 
contrast in these words—a contrast between this faith, which 
comes from the Holy One of Israel, and the vile doctrines of the 
libertines. Jude also assures his readers that this faith belongs to 
them; it is “your most holy faith.” They are among the saints to 
whom it had been delivered. There may also be found in these 
words a tactful exhortation to these faithful believers not to lose 
this faith, for if they do, they will no longer rightfully be able to 
claim it as their own, and they will be outside the realm of 
God’s love. 

When Jude pictures the Christians as the stones in a structure 
built upon the foundation of the faith, he is also implying that 
there is to be a true unity among them. This is to be a “unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4:3). They are to be con- 
cerned about one another. In contrast to the libertines, who are 
schismatics (v.19), true Christians such as they are should be 
concerned to strengthen and maintain their unity with one another. 
When they see one of their number imperiled by the errors of 
the libertines, they should be concerned to admonish and strengthen 
him. And they, in turn, should desire that their fellow Christians 
do the same for them. Such mutual concern will help to keep 
them in the love of God. 

IV 


In the second member of this triad of participial phrases, Jude 
urges his readers to pray in the Holy Spirit." This is his second 
bit of advice to his readers on how they may remain inside the 
tealm of God’s love. 

In v.19 of this Letter Jude had described the libertines as men 
who are “devoid of the Spirit.” While strong arguments may be 
advanced for understanding this phrase to mean that these men 
have no spiritual nature, that they are little better than beasts, the 
translation of the R.S.V. seems preferable. The Holy Spirit, who 
takes up His dwelling in the believer, is the Guarantee of the 
blessings of heaven (Eph. 1:14). His indwelling in the heart of 
a believer is proof that such a person is a child of God (Rom. 
8:16), and a promise to that person that he will participate in the 
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joys of heaven. In describing the libertines as being “devoid of 
the Spirit,” Jude is thereby denying their Christianity. 

In contrast, the Christians to whom Jude is writing have the 
Spirit. It is this Spirit of God, dwelling in them, who is to aid them 
in offering their prayers. When they pray, the motive power behind 
their prayers should not be the “ego,” but should be the Spirit of 
God, who dwells in them. Their prayers should be of all kinds: 
petitions, intercessions, thanksgivings, and ascriptions of praise 
to God, as the Spirit leads them. When they in their sinful weak- 
ness do not know how to pray as they ought, the Spirit of God will 
intercede for them “with sighs too deep for words” (Rom. 8:26). 
These prayers, which are offered at the direction of the Spirit, will 
also be in full accord with the will of God (Rom. 8:27). 

Such prayer will draw these imperiled Christians closer to God 
and ever deeper into the realm of His love. It is in this way, then, 
by prayer inspired and guided by His Spirit, that they will keep 
themselves in the love of God. They will be led to ask for those 
things which are needful to their everlasting salvation. 


V 


Jude’s final suggestion for remaining in the sphere of God’s 
love is to look for the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ. The verb 
translated by “to look for” is often used by the New Testament 
writers in contexts where it points to the future. Thus, for example, 
Simeon was “looking for the Consolation of Israel” (Luke 2:25), 
and Anna spoke of the child Jesus “to all who were looking for 
the redemption of Jerusalem” (Luke 2:38). In this passage, too, 
the verb has definite reference to the future. Christians may keep 
themselves in the love of God by “looking for the mercy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mercy is a word which is closely related in content to grace and 
love, which are its synonyms. However, the specific significance 
which attaches itself to mercy is the thought of pity on those who 
are in distress. This thought, coupled with an expectation for the 
future, can only point to the final Judgment. 

For the unbelieving world the thought of a day of just retribu- 
tion is terrifying, and by many it is ridiculed as a fable. For 
believers, on the other hand, it is an object of longing and desire, 
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for it is the day on which the Lord will show His pity to His 

ple in distress. The believer is in a hostile world, for the world 
is under the domination of the prince of this world, the Christian’s 
adversary, the devil. Therefore the world will show active hostility 
against the Christian. The Christian also has within himself 
a stronghold of the devil in his old nature. Accordingly, the 
struggle depicted in Romans 7 goes on within him. As he is 
attacked from within and without, he is in distress. He therefore 
longs for the day when the Lord will show him His mercy and 
take him out of this world and completely destroy the stronghold 
of Satan within him. Such an attitude of joyous expectation is in 
accord with Jesus’ admonition to His disciples that when they see 
the signs of the end being fulfilled, they should look up and raise 
their heads because their redemption is drawing nigh (Luke 21:28). 

This hope, of course, is to make a difference in the lives of 
Christians. Since they do not know when Jesus will appear in 
judgment, they must constantly be prepared to meet Him. They 
dare not allow themselves to be led astray by the errorists who 
have come into their midst; for, if they do, at that very moment 
Jesus may come, and they will be outside the realm of His love. 
Positively they will busy themselves with the serious task of Chris- 
tian living, since it will be their earnest desire to be living in 
accordance with His will when He appears on the clouds of heaven. 
Inasmuch as only those who are Christians can please Him, such 
an expectation of the imminent end of all things will tend to 
keep them conscious of the necessity of remaining in the love 
of God. 

VI 


The goal at which Christians are to arrive by remaining in the 
love of God is eternal life." Man was created for life, but by his 
rebellion man forfeited that life. Through the redemption God 
made it possible for men once again to enjoy that life. All those 
who are in the realm of God’s love may look forward to the full 
experience of that life in eternity. But all those who are outside 
the realm of divine love may expect nothing but everlasting death. 
Accordingly, the goal at which Christians are to arrive by remaining 
in the love of God is eternal life, of sharing in the life of the 
eternal God to all eternity. 
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NOTES 


1 The author nowhere identifies himself as a brother of the Lord. In v. 1 he 
calls himself “brother of James,” who is probably to be identified with the 
James whom Paul mentions in Gal. 1:19. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, all Biblical quotations are from the R. S. V. 

3 Though the Letter is not addressed to any specific congregation, the situa- 
tion with which it deals is so definite that it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that this Letter was written to one specific local congregation. 

4 Many commentators hold that the errorists combatted in this Letter are 
antinomian Gnostics. However, the arguments in favor of this view are not 
convincing, and therefore it is better to speak in a more general way. 

5 For an able defense of the priority of 2 Peter see Charles Bigg, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude in the 
International Critical Commentary, pp. 216—224. 

6 James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 1, p. 72. 

7 Bigg, op. cit., says: “Some commentators take the words to mean ‘love 
for God,’ as in 2 Thess. iii. 5.” Of the commentators that I have been able to 
consult, there is none who adopts this view. 

8 J. B. Lightfoot, S¢. Pasul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, p. 219. 

9 These participles would be called participles of means by the grammarians. 
See A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research, p. 1128. 

10 éxovnodopueiv is followed by éxi c. dat. in Eph.2:20; by émi c. acc. in 
1 Cor. 3:12; and here by the simple dat. 

11 It is possible to construe év Gyig xvevpatt with “keep yourselves in 
the love of God,” as Luther did; but the rhythm of the sentence favors joining 
it with “praying.” 

12 gic Conv aldvov has been variously construed. Some commentators take 
it with tnenoate; others with mgoodexdpuevor td EXeoc. There is no way in 
which to arrive at a final decision. In any case, it expresses the goal which 
is to be reached by Christians. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 





The Grace of God 
in the Old Testament 


By WALTER R. ROEHRS 


NoTE: This article is the English version of a paper delivered at the “Bad 
Boll” sessions which were held in Spandau (Berlin) during July of the past 
summer. Since it was intended for an audience of German theologians, ref- 
erences to theological works in that language may be unusually prominent. The 
reader is also kindly asked to remember that a paper on “The Wrath of God 
in the Old Testament” preceded this presentation and that it was followed by 
a paper on “The Grace of God in the New Testament.” 


proclaim a God of wrath, but also makes known a gracious 
God. Man exists and can endure God’s presence only because 
God’s wrath does not annihilate him. “For all mankind is under the 
condemnation of God’s wrath, as we have seen, by virtue of its 
sin and guilt, which God brings to light from every hiding place 
of secrecy (Ps.90:7-9). For the wrath of God must always be 


ie above topic asserts that the Old Testament does not only 


viewed as having its final cause in sin as a violation of His holiness 
even when man is not conscious of his sin. The wrath of God 
brings about the destruction of every man because holiness and 
sin are incompatible.” * Without any claim to exist, man has no 
other alternative but to plead mercy and to say: “O Lord, rebuke 
me not in Thine anger, neither chasten me in Thy hot displeasure” 
(Ps. 6:2). 


I. GRACE AS THE “REVERSAL” OF THE WRATH OF GOD 


It has been said that the grace of God is the reverse or opposite 
quality of the wrath of God. However, we must beware of creating 
the impression as if the wrath and the grace of God were merely 
the two sides of a sheet, the one black, the other white, and that 
it is merely a matter of determining which side of the sheet is 
turned to man at a given moment of time. 

On the other hand the tension between these two attributes of 
God must not be brought to such a point of conflict that the 
holiness of God is in any way diminished or abrogated, or vice 
versa. When God is gracious, His holiness does not suffer any 
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imperfection. This is indeed the concept of the deity that is found 
in all other religions of antiquity, and of modern times as well, 
that the attributes of holiness and goodness are so combined that 
either the holiness or the goodness suffers a compromise, the one 
attribute negating the other, at least partially. But Yahweh is and 
remains holy — perfect in holiness, also when He is gracious. 
Hence Marcion misrepresents God when he says that if God 
actually were Love, then it would be impossible for Him to give 
way to wrath. The Old Testament declares unhesitatingly and 
unreservedly that God is holy and gracious. In the pronouncement 
and the execution of His wrath He still remains a gracious God, 
and in the proclamation of His grace He is and remains a holy 
God. In the heathen religions of Israel’s environment eternal envy 
and enmity exists between man and the deity, at least with some 
gods of their pantheon. In the Old Testament we find a God whose 
wrath is described in the most drastic terms, but also a God in 
whom mercy and goodness are endless. 

In this connection those passages of the Old Testament are 
pertinent which seem to speak of a conflict in God between His 
wrath and His goodness as if these two attributes were wrestling 
for supremacy to determine His course of action. “If, e. g., Deutero- 
Isaiah permits us to view the struggle between the wrath and the 
compassion in the heart of God, then we are not looking into the 
heart of a tyrant who dispenses wrath and mercy arbitrarily, but 
we see how chesedh (mercy) and rachamim (compassion) exer- 
cise restraint on His overwhelming wrath and how compassion 
finally gains the upper hand.” ? So Is. 54:7, 8: “For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee. 
In a little wrath I hid My face from thee for a moment; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord, thy Redeemer.” The grace of God overcomes His wrath — 
so God must put it if we finite beings are to understand that we 
can draw near to Him in spite of our rebellion against Him. But 
it is not for us to make the relationship of holiness and mercy 
in God’s nature a problem for philosophic or logical solution. 
We are not required, nor would we be able, to know the absolute 
God; we are being informed that we have been saved from an 
overwhelming wrath which must destroy us because of our sin. 
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Hence God’s deeds of mercy are often derived from His holiness 
in the Old Testament or at least ascribed to the holy God. Since 
God’s holiness is in the last analysis the perfection of His being, 
love and mercy cannot be excluded from a perfect and holy God. 
God is not merely the “tremendum” plus ethical perfection, but 
a perfection which also includes the component and characteristic 
trait of grace.* Hence we should not be taken aback when we 
ate told that man’s deliverance and redemption also derives from 
the holiness of God. Thus especially again in Isaiah (chapters 
40—66). This whole section is a protracted message of Gospel 
comfort, but the God who redeems and saves is consistently desig- 
nated as the Holy One of Israel.* 

But this is not a new doctrine invented by Isaiah or a so-called 
Deutero-Isaiah. It is the holiness of God which constitutes the 
basis for Israel’s election of grace and her position as His chosen 
people: “And ye shall be holy unto Me; for I, the Lord, am holy 
and have severed you from other people that ye should be Mine” 
(Lev. 20:26). 

This duality or polarity of wrath and grace in God finds expres- 
sion furthermore in those passages of the Old Testament in which 
the visitations of His wrath are portrayed as designed to lead to 
repentance and a renewal of His gracious presence. We find this 
emphasis, e.g., in Hosea. When God withdraws His gracious 
presence from Israel, He awaits this result: “Afterward shall the 
Children of Israel return and seek the Lord, their God, and David, 
their King, and shall fear the Lord and His goodness in the latter 
days” (Hos. 3:5). His purpose in smiting Israel is that He wants 
the people to say: “Come, and let us return unto the Lord; for 
He hath torn, and He will heal us; He hath smitten, and He will 
bind us up” (Hos.6:1). Through His chastisement He will lead 
Israel to return to Him: “in their affliction they will seek Me 
early” (Hos.5:15). The immutability of God can therefore not 
be equated with a human unalterable set of mind. When Israel, 
under the wrath of God “insomuch that He abhorred His own 
inheritance,” returned to Him with a sincere cry of repentanace, 
God “repented according to the multitude of His mercies.” (Ps. 
106:40-45; cf. Jer. 18:8.) 

Even in the proclamation of a judgment that is irrevocably immi- 
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nent there can still be heard the call to repentance, in which hope 
for a deliverance from the judgment of wrath is still present. “God 
punishes, but He has a plan which projects beyond the punishment, 
for He will not give up His people”® (Hos.1:9,10). In every 
stroke of adversity Israel is to hear a call to repentance. In Amos 
(chapter 4) the Prophet recalls God’s various visitations upon 
recalcitrant Israel but laments the fact that they failed to produce 
the desired result: “yet have ye not returned unto Me” (v.6).° 

That the visitations of God’s wrath are to effect a return to the 
Lord is evident also in God’s dealing with the heathen. Jonah 
preached an irrevocable judgment of God’s wrath: “Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown” (3:4). When the Ninevites 
repented and God did not rain fire and brimstone on their city, 
Jonah was provoked because of God's vacillation: “Therefore 
I fled before unto Tarshish; for I knew that Thou art a gracious 
God, ... and repentest Thee of the evil” (4:1). But God finds no 
contradiction in His treatment of the Ninevites: “Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, ... and should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city?” (4:10, 11.) 


The same tense relationship or polarity of wrath and grace 


can be found in those passages that speak of the duration of 
God’s wrath. 


In the first place we find that frequently, almost always, God 
does not pour His vials of wrath upon the transgressor instantane- 
ously, in the very moment when he is in the act of sin or imme- 
diately after the deed is done. At times, it is true, retribution comes 
with the swiftness of lightning.” On the other hand we find that 
God, as it were, puts restraint upon Himself. There is such a thing 
as an ’erekh ’appaim, a lengthening of wrath, a postponing of wrath, 
A.V.: “long-suffering.” * By such hesitation on God's part the 
punishment is not eliminated entirely; this is apparent in the con- 
text of the same passages. But at times this long-suffering is stressed 
to the point where His justice seems to suffer. Hos. 11:9: “I will 
not execute the fierceness of Mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim; for I am God, and not man, the Holy One in the midst 
of thee; and I will not enter into the city.” But He did destroy 
Israel in His wrath when His long-suffering had been exhausted. 


Similarly, God’s punitive holiness and His grace appear to be 
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opposing forces in determining how long a judgment of wrath is 
to continue once it has begun. Jeremiah asks: “Will He reserve 
His anger forever? Will He keep it to the end?” (3:5) and receives 
the answer: “I am merciful . . . and I will not keep anger forever” 
(3:12). Hence, even while enduring the visitation of God, the 
penitent may appeal to the mercy of God and say: “How long, 
Lord? Wilt Thou be angry forever? Shall Thy jealousy burn like 
fire?” (Ps. 79:5.)® On the other hand the duration of God’s wrath 
is not determined according to an automatic principle. His wrath 
also endures forever (Nah.1:2). It endures “till the indignation 
be accomplished, for that that is determined shall be done” (Dan. 
11:36). This is true particularly of the eschatological wrath 
of God. 

Furthermore, the Old Testament records numerous instances in 
which the wrath of God gives way to His mercy because of the 
intercession of prayer. Moses pleads for Israel with the result: 
“And the Lord repented of the evil which He thought to do unto 
His people” (Ex. 32:11-14)."° The Prophet Amos also intervenes 
for his people: “O Lord God, forgive, I beseech Thee,” with the 
result: “The Lord repented for this. It shall not be, saith the Lord.” 
(Amos 7:2, 3.)"1 Phinehas prevailed upon God in a similar way: 
He “hath turned My wrath away from the Children of Israel .. . 
that I consumed not the Children of Israel in My jealousy” (Num. 
25:11). At times the intercessory prayer seems to effect at least 
a moderation of the punishment (Is. 64:8,9; Jer. 10:24). How- 
ever, here again the point may be reached when also the pleading 
of the pious is no longer able to succeed in turning God from wrath 
to mercy. Jeremiah pleads for his people but is told: “I will now 
remember their iniquity and visit their sins” (Jer. 14:10).?* Even 
the intercession of such heroes of faith and prayer as Noah, Daniel, 
and Job cannot save Israel when it is ripe for judgment (Ezek. 
14:14). Nothing and no one can prevail on God to temper 
justice with mercy: “Mine eye shall not spare, neither will I have 
pity; and though they cry in Mine ears with a loud voice, yet will 
I not hear them” (Ezek. 8:18). Yes, the man of God is even for- 
bidden to attempt to alter God’s decree of wrath: “Pray not for 
this people for their good. .. . I will consume them by the sword 
and by the famine and by the pestilence” (Jer. 14:11, 12). 
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We can, therefore, sum up this brief discussion of the grace of 
God as the opposite or obverse of His wrath with this conclusion: 
When we speak of these two apparent irreconcilables, we must 
bear in mind that the God of wrath and the God of mercy is one 
God, not an axiomatic principle, but a person. What appears to 
be a wrestling of grace with His wrath for a balance of power 
also remains a mystery. In His relationship to man, God reveals 
Himself in His consuming wrath over sin and in His unfathomable 
grace and mercy for man condemned to death by this sin. Will the 
clay say to the potter: Does this make sense? 


Il. THE OLD TESTAMENT TERMS FOR GRACE 


Since our topic is “The Grace of God in the Old Testament,” it 
will prove helpful if we next examine those words by which the 
Old Testament expresses this attribute of God. In order to dif- 
ferentiate the thought pictures that lie behind these synonyms, 
we shall look at each individually and then treat some passages 
in which they are combined or are linked in parallel structure. 


1. Mercy — chesedh 

This term occurs most frequently in the Old Testament to denote 
God’s gracious relationship to man. However, since in Old Testa- 
ment usage it has a special connotation, its meaning is not easily 
rendered into English by one word such as mercy, kindness, grace, 
favor, goodness. 

The LXX is not of sufficient help in arriving at the basic mean- 
ing of this term. The Greek translation uses thos almost without 
exception as the equivalent of this Hebrew word.’* The New 
Testament follows the usage of the LXX in rendering it with Eeos. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to move a little closer to the specific 
connotation of chesedh in the Old Testament and, above all, to 
place it into the framework of the Old Testament Heilsgeschichte, 
where it plays an important role. 

The British scholar Snaith summarizes his study of this word 
by saying: “In all its varied shades of meaning chesedh is condi- 
tional upon there being a covenant. Without the prior existence 
of a covenant, there could never be any chesedh at all.” ** Loft- 
house in a discussion of the synonyms chen and chesedh says: 
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“Chesedh is not used indiscriminately where any kind of favor is 
desired, but only where there is some recognized tie.” ** 

The reciprocal relationship of a chesedh-obligation is the con- 
tent of a berith, a covenant. David expects of Jonathan: “There- 
fore thou shalt deal kindly {chesedh} with thy servant,” because 
he can add: “for thou hast brought thy servant into a covenant of 
the Lord with thee” (1 Sam. 20:8). “To act from chesedh means 
to acknowledge a rightful claim upon this deed as set down in the 
terms of a covenant agreement; to demand chesedh means to appeal 
to someone’s sense of obligation to what can rightfully or legally 
be expected of him. In doing chesedh one may give expression to 
love and kindness; but this is not necessarily the case, for the 
determining factor is not emotional, but rather external and objec- 
tive. To reproduce the basic meaning of this word, therefore, it 
would perhaps be translated more accurately, in many instances, 
with faithfulness, Bundestreue.'® 

But since chesedh is experienced as an act of benevolence, as an 
act of grace, especially from those who are in higher stations of 
human society, it is also found in the context of gracious deliv- 
erance and is linked with terms denoting grace, as we shall point 
out a little later. And if it is true that in human relations the 
element of obligation may recede and chesedh gain the connota- 
tion of grace, then in God’s dealing with men especially it takes 
on the meaning of grace and favor. 

To be sure, God’s chesedh also rests on a berith, a covenant in 
which He has freely bound Himself with obligations to man. 
In his prayer at the dedication of the Temple, Solomon said that 
the Lord keeps “covenant and mercy [chesedh} with His servants” 
(1 Kings 8:23).’” The believer can therefore appeal to the mercy 
of God because he knows that God “remembered for them His 
covenant and repented according to the multitude of His mercies 
[chesedh}” (Ps. 106:45).18 

Man, on his part, is also expected to fulfill his covenant obliga- 
tions. “Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these 
judgments, and keep, and do them, that the Lord, thy God, shall 
keep unto thee the covenant and the mercy which He sware unto 
thy fathers” (Deut.7:12).1® However, since man breaks the 
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covenant, but God remains faithful, the word chesedh takes on 
unmistakable coloring and meaning of something undeserved — 
of grace. Yes, inasmuch as man, having been unfaithful to God, 
has no claim to God’s chesedh and yet hopes for it from God, it 
assumes the character of forgiving grace. “Pardon, I beseech Thee, 
the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of Thy 
mercy {chesedh] and as Thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt 
even until now” (Num.14:19). “Hence it transcends the Old 
Testament covenant concept of a mutual relationship of obligation 
and becomes filled with the meaning of universal, Messianic, escha- 
tological salvation.” “For the mountains shall depart and the hills 
be removed; but My kindness [chesedh] shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee” (Is. 54:10).7° . 


The adjective merciful (chasidh) is used in a similar meaning. 
Those who have covenanted with God and hence are aware of 
a mutual obligation of faithfulness are the chasidhim. “Gather My 
saints [chasidhim] together unto Me; those who have made a cov- 
enant with Me by sacrifice” (Ps.50:5). Since they are in this 
covenant relationship to God, “He will speak peace unto His people 
and to His saints [chasidhim]’” (Ps. 85:7). By parallelism they are 
bracketed with the upright: “The good man [chasidh] is perished 
out of the earth; and there is none upright among men” (Mic. 7:2). 
They are contrasted with the wicked: “He preserveth the souls of 
His saints [chasidhim]; He delivereth them out of the hand of the 
wicked” (Ps.97:10). They are righteous: “The righteous perisheth, 
and no man layeth it to heart; and merciful men {men of chesedh] 
are taken away” (Is.57:1). Such a person can implore God and 
say: “Remember me, O God, concerning this, and wipe not out 
my good deeds {my chasadhim}” (Neh. 13:14); for God delights 
in them: “For I desired mercy [chesedh] and not sacrifice (Hos. 
6:6). Like the A.V. (“saint”), the LXX therefore usually trans- 
lates the Hebrew adjective with Sovoc. 

In spite of the origin of chesedh in a covenant and its emphasis 
on the mutual obligations of such an agreement, the chesedh of 
God can in the final analysis only emanate from pure grace. 
For although chesedh and convenant are correlative terms and 
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belong together, the covenant itself could come into existence only 
because God was and is gracious; the covenant itself is an act of 
God’s grace. 

2. Grace — chen; LXX: yderc. 

While the previous word is based on a covenant relationship, 
chen denotes a universal and unlimited grace that cannot be de- 
manded or earned. Chesedh involves something mutual and recip- 
rocal; chen proceeds only from God in one direction. This is true 
of the verb: “I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious” 
(Ex. 33:19). The noun is never found with the article, occurs only 
once with the suffix, and is never used in the plural, in contrast to 
chesedh, Very frequently the noun is the object of the verbs “find” 
(maza’) or “give” (nathan). Although the verb as well as the 
noun also occurs to denote a relationship among men, the adjective 
(chanun) is only applied to God (thirteen times) and in every 
instance coupled with the root racham (compassion). Chen-words 
therefore always stress undeserved grace and favor, the unadul- 
terated goodness and condescension of the donor who stands exalted 


far above the recipient of this grace. No one is justified in lodging 
a protest against him if he does not dispense chen. 


3. Love —ahabhah, LXX: ayany 


Like chen, and in contrast to chesedh, the root ’ahabh denotes 
“as love a spontaneous feeling that urges a giving of self... . 
Love is an unexplainable power of the soul residing in a person. 
... One loves with all of one’s heart, soul, and might (Deut. 6:5) 


921 


if one responds fully to the promptings of love. 


In the Old Testament usage, love is not restricted to persons as 
its object. People love, or are capable of loving, food (Gen. 27:4), 
sleep (Prov. 20:13), agriculture (2 Chron. 26:10), wisdom (Prov. 
4:6), instruction (Prov. 12:1), the good (Amos 5:15), mercy 
(Micah 6:8), evil (Micah 3:2), etc. But usually it expresses a re- 
lationship to persons, the noun always and the verb in a ratio 
of 4 to 1. 

In human relationships this root denotes the love between man 
and man (Ps. 109:4), the love to one’s neighbor (Lev. 19:34), to 
ason (Gen. 22:2), to one’s self (1 Sam. 20:17), sexual love (the 
Hebrew does not differentiate between Gyan and ows), the love 
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of the adulteress (Hos. 2:7, 9). Noteworthy is the fact that this 
word is not used to denote the love of a wife to her husband or 
that of children to their parents.” 

When we examine the use of this word to denote the relation- 
ship between God and man, we find that it occurs with equal fre- 
quency to express the love of God for man as vice versa. 

The love of God manifests itself, above all, in the election of 
Israel to be His holy people. “I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau” 
(Mal. 1:2,3). It was as the result of this unmotivated, unmerited, 
spontaneous love that the covenant came into existence. The 
chesedh-mercy has its origin in the “ahabhah-love. Only because 
God acted from this kind of love could a chesedh relationship be 
established in which God obligates Himself to be merciful and 
pledges eternal faithfulness. This connotation of preference and 
choice is also reflected in the “secular” use of this word. Rachel’s 
pre-eminence over Leah in Jacob’s affection is put thus: “I loved 
Rachel . . . and Leah was hated” (Gen. 29:30, 31).78 

Hence it is constantly dinned into the ears of God's chosen 
people that there was nothing in Israel that elicited God’s love; 
no one in Israel should say: “For my righteousness the Lord hath 
brought me into this land” (Deut.9:4,5). Why did God love 
Israel? God gives two answers: “For Mine own sake,” and “for My 
name’s sake.” (2 Kings 19:34; Ps. 106:8; etc.) This unmerited, 
wooing, seeking love of God is portrayed in such drastic, unabashed 
language in Ezekiel 16 that Western feeling of decency is inclined 
to become prudish. 

“Hosea knows that legal contracts and provisions based on 
mutual rights cannot suffice to explain Yahweh’s ties of obligation 
with His people when he portrays this God as a man wooing a 
worthless woman contrary to custom, every sense of propriety, and 
ordinary reason. ‘Love a woman,’ Hos.3:1. Hosea is to love an 
adulteress, as Yahweh loves the sons of Israel —a love so strong 
and incomprehensible that it all but appears to be grotesque to 
sound human thinking. Hosea tears down the superstructure of the 
covenant theory in order that its foundation, God’s love, might 
appear, and then he proceeds to erect the covenant anew in 
righteousness, judgment, mercy, and faithfulness, Hos. 2:9.” 
God's love chose His people; Israel did not choose God. 
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4, Compassion — rachamim 

Another word group that occurs in the Old Testament to express 
the gracious attitude of God is derived from the root racham, 
variously translated in the Authorized Version with “to have com- 
passion,” “to have pity,” “the bowels yearn for,” etc. The noun 
usually appears in the plural. In contrast to chesedh, this word 
originally denotes the sensate feeling that we call emotion and 
hence approaches in this respect the connotation of the ‘ahabh 
words (Gen. 43:30; 1 Kings 3:26; Prov. 12:10). Basically it 
means to know and feel one’s self as a part of another. It is, above 
all, the feeling of the ties of affection of a father and a mother for 
their child, of brothers and spouses toward one another (Amos 
1:11; Hos. 2:1, 2; Is. 63:15, 16). In the intensive form of the 
verb it denotes a feeling of “belonging to,” and a consequent readi- 
ness to act in behalf of, another. Thus Is. 49:15: “Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget 
thee”; Jer. 31:20: “Is Ephraim My dear son? Is he a pleasant 
child? For since I spake against him, I do earnestly remember him 
still; therefore My bowels are troubled for him; I will surely have 
mercy upon him [ racham}], saith the Lord.” Although this term 
can, therefore, very well be reproduced in English by “love,” in 
many instances it has the overtones of pity and compassion, since 
it denotes an attitude that springs into action when the other is 
in dire straits of need. Because abstract thinking is foreign to 
the Hebrew, we find this term referring less to the emotion than 
to mercy and pity in action. Compassion is “done” (‘asah), Zech. 
7:9; God “gives” compassion (nathan), Deut. 13:17; He “extends” 
metcy (sum), Is. 47:6; one receives mercy “before” someone 
(1 Kings 8:50). 

Finally God’s compassion expresses itself in gracious forgiveness. 
“To the Lord, our God, belong mercies [rachamim] and forgive- 
ness” (Dan. 9:9). Israel can rely on this pardon if it turns to God: 
“Let the wicked . . . return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him {racham}; and to our God, for He will abundantly par- 
don” (Is.55:7). This compassion also becomes a part of the 
Messianic hope (Is.14:1): “For the Lord will have mercy 
[racham} on Jacob and will yet choose Israel and set them in their 
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own land; and the strangers shall be joined with them, and they 
shall cleave to the house of Jacob.” 

There are other terms that deserve consideration under the 
topic of the grace of God in the Old Testament, such as the word 
groups “good,” “goodness,” “to delight in,” “take pleasure in,” and 
others, but limitation of space demands restriction to those 
treated above. 

However, it will prove profitable to review these basic terms 
also in some passages where they themselves are combined and 
linked with one another as synonyms and then to proceed to find 
them in close parallel combinations with other terms which either 
underscore their basic meaning or place these concepts of grace 
into a relationship with, and at times into apparent contradiction 
to, other attributes of God. 

In many instances mercy and compassion are used as surrogates 
for one another, e.g., Ps.69:16. Likewise grace and compassion 
are linked as parallel terms, e. g., Ps. 102:13. These combinations 
emphasize that the covenant mercy of God is an unmerited love 
and that His compassion is undeserved grace. 

In addition, the word chesedh is found linked with other terms 
that shed additional meaning on this synonym for the grace of God. 
It appears forty-three times attached to another noun by the copula 
“and.” In twenty-three of these passages it is combined with 
“faithfulness” (’emunah) or “truth” (’emeth), both from the root 
‘amen, to be firm, unmovable, and then in the transferred meaning: 
to persevere, remain steadfast, believe.” Ps. 89:24: “But My faith- 
fulness and My mercy shall be with Him; and in My name shall 
His horn be exalted.” Ps. 25:10: “All the paths of the Lord are 
mercy and truth unto such as keep His covenant and His testi- 
monies.” In seven other instances it is equated with “covenant,” 
as in Deut.7:12: “the Lord, thy God, shall keep unto thee the 
covenant and the mercy which He sware unto thy fathers.” God is 
also said to be the believer's Mercy (A. V.: Goodness) and Fort- 
ress (Ps. 144:2). 

In all of these instances the thought of chesedh as covenant 
faithfulness comes to the fore again; God is firm and unmovable, 
He keeps His promises, promises of grace which He gave by oath 
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in His covenant. It was an act of grace that He made the covenant; 
His faithfulness to the covenant likewise exceeds every human 
requirement of contract and every human concept of constancy. ~ 
Man need not hesitate to rely on His mercy because He never 
breaks faith. The believer can fasten himself on God’s mercy and 
say: “Remember not the sins of my youth nor my transgressions; 
according to Thy mercy (chesedh) remember Thou me for Thy 
goodness’ sake, O Lord” (Ps.25:7). There is a compassionate, 
unchanging Helper and Deliverer whose grace is vouchsafed in His 
mercy, a mercy that no one should presume to demand, but which 
everyone can expect in faith. 


In other instances the mercy of God is coupled with words which 
seem to vitiate the concept of a covenant of grace. 


We have already pointed to the close relationship that exists 
between the grace and the holiness of God,”* so that “the divine 
holiness does not only embrace the divine integrity of His being, 
but also a divine self-disclosure whereby God does not remain in 
Himself, but acts in His holiness thereby that He effects a segrega- 
tion in the world for His purpose.”** We might add here that 
God is designated as holy for the first time in the account of the 
deliverance of Israel from bondage and the establishment of the 
theocracy. When Moses speaks of the great deeds of God in Israel’s 
behalf, he says: “Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
Who is like Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?” (Ex.15:11.) Isaiah, the evangelist of the Old Testa- 
ment, as he has been called, finds nothing incongruous in ascribing 
gracious salvation to the Holy One of Israel. From the holy God 
issues His condescension to deliver helpless man: “For thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of 
a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones” (Is.57:15). 


A still sharper antithesis seems to result as we establish that 
the Old Testament puts the mercy of God into very close equations 
with His righteousness or justice. Ps. 33:5, e.g., combines these 
attributes of God in a parallelism: “He loveth righteousness and 
judgment; the earth is full of the goodness {chesedh]} of the Lord.” 
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Is. 46:13 brackets righteousness and redemption: “I bring near My 
righteousness . . . and My salvation shall not tarry.” Thus we find 
also that “in the Psalms the poets often rely on the righteousness 
of God when they expect help, or the Prophets say that God does 
or will do something in righteousness, which in reality is an act 
of grace.” ** If, however, God’s mercy is not by desert or merit, 
then grace and righteousness should be mutually exclusive. 


We cannot examine the concept of righteousness in the Old 
Testament at any length in this article. The Catholic Old Testa- 
ment scholar Heinisch defines it thus: “Correspondence to a given 
norm is the essence of justice in common parlance. In the Old 
Testament, however, justice (tsedeg, tsedagah) almost always 
implied some action. We arrive closest to the concept which the 
Old Testament writers had of divine justice if we consider it as 
God’s will accomplishing all the requirements of the moral order, 
i.e., blessing those who subject themselves to His will and punish- 
ing those who oppose Him. In other words, God’s justice (or better: 
justness) consists in rendering to each one his due according to his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, be they good or bad.” *° This does not 
mean that the sinner, even when he repents, is entitled to demand 
acceptance by God on the basis of a legal right, but he may and 
can believe that God is straight, upright, true to the ethical require- 
ments of faithfulness and hence can rejoice in God’s righteousness 
which will prevail in the carrying out of His promises of grace. 
Thus Luther actually translated the Hebrew word ssedaqah with 
grace in Micah 7:9: “Er wird mich ans Licht bringen, dass ich 
meine Lust an seiner Gnade sehe.” 

In his Theologie des Alten Testaments, Eduard Koenig finds 
these two aspects of the righteousness of God. There is first the 
righteousness which “functions in the upholding of His demands. 
This is the punitive righteousness of God. It expresses itself in His 
zeal (ginah) according to which He is a jealous God.” There is 
also “a righteousness of God which becomes apparent in the 
realization of the promises given on each level of the covenant 
relationship. . . . It is to this second phase of the righteousness of 
God that the pious of the Old Testament appealed when they desig- 
nate righteousness as a source of their salvation.” *° Hence the 
covenant, as an instrument of demand and promise, unites the 
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apparent opposite poles of righteousness and grace, and we praise 
Him from whom they proceed: 


“Righteous is the Lord in all His ways; 
Merciful [A. V.: holy] in all His works” (Ps. 145:17) 


(To be concluded) 
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HOMILETICS 





Outlines on Synodical Conference Gospels 


NEW YEAR'S DAY aan 


Introduction: A YEAR WITHOUT FEAR 


Is such a thing possible? Are we indulging in a bit of hopeless 
dreaming when we talk of a year without fear? The text appar- 
ently leaves the issue in doubt. On the one hand, Jesus says: “Fear 
this”; on the other, He says: “Fear not.” What does the Savior 


really mean? He says: : 


If you must fear, at least fear the right thing. 
A. There is ground for fear. 
1. The insecurity of our economic situation. 
Higher taxes, danger of depression, fear of “socialism.” 
2. The insecurity of the world political situation. 
Struggle of democracies with totalitarian states. 
3. Physical insecurity. 
Threat of destruction by atomic war; atomic weapons race. 


These are all causes of fear . . . fear, as Jesus says, of things 
“that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do.” 
But let us not minimize them or brush them aside as imaginary. 
They are real. 


B. But these fears do not touch upon our real danger. 

1. Behind all these surface problems lies our real problem. 
Our economic, political, and physical insecurity comes 
from trying to build security outside God. 

2. If we are going to fear at all, let us at least have a whole- 
some fear of our real danger. Therefore — 

C. Satan is the one to fear. 

1. He would have us concentrate on the things which can 
destroy the body. 

2. He would have us build our security on our own strength 
and resources. 911 
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II 
Jesus says, however, that it is better not to fear at all. 
A. Is it possible not to fear at all? 


1. Jesus tells us: “Fear not.” 
2. Would He bid us do the impossible? 


B. How is this possible: to fear not at all? 
1. Trust in God (vv. 6,7). 

a. All things are in God’s hands, even the smallest crea- 
tures (v.6). 

b. He cares for them all in love (v.6). 

c. He cares for us more than for them (v. 7). 

2. Confess Him before men (vv. 8,9). 

a. To “confess Him before men” means more than to pro- 
claim Him by word of mouth or to strive for the pure 
doctrine. 

b. It means to live in a deep and abiding trust that God is 
our Father and that all things are in His hands; that 
nothing can destroy us . . . either in body or in soul... 
when we are in His hands. Such a life of trust is the 
most effective witness, the highest confession of Him 
before men. And it is the antidote to fear. 

Conclusion: 

Is a year without fear possible? Yes! But we cannot bring it 
about by an effort of the will. New Year's resolutions will not do it. 
Only if we are fervent in prayer, attentive to the Word and Sacra- 
ment, is it possible. Only a year spent in God can be a year with- 


out fear. H.C. DUWE 





THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
LUKE 13:18-24 


We are still not used to writing 1953, still busy making plans 
for the new year. The plans we know can have little detail. We 
cannot forecast the future. But we can plan to use the right source 
of power. We can aim to increase in the life which God would 
have us live, day by day, for as many days as God will give us. 
The text sets before us the object of such planning and desire: 
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OuR DESIRE FOR THE NEW YEAR—TO GROW IN THE KINGDOM 
OF GoD 


The kingdom of God is not a visible realm, a collection of peo- 
ple (Luke 17:20). But it is a rule, an invisible rule in people that 
produces visible results; it is God ruling the heart and directing the 
will within (cf. Second and Third Petitions). That rule of God 
in the heart we desire to possess and to grow in, through this year. 


l. To possess it as a growing thing, v.19 

A. Growing in the individual. Think of the first coming of 
the Kingdom, e. g., at Baptism in an infant, in the first glimmer- 
ings of faith at conversion. But then the life and power of the 
Spirit in the heart grows. It becomes the origin of fruits; cf. Mark 
4:26-29; or Mark 4:8, 20. These fruits become a blessing also for 
others, for they are fruits of love. Cf. Gal. 5:22-24. Those we need 
this new year. 

B. Extending over many individuals. We like to use the term 
“kingdom of God” with reference to people in groups, the “growth 
of the kingdom of God” with reference to the increase in the 
numbers of believers. Certainly that is valid, particularly when 
we use the metaphor for the Church dear to St. Paul, the body of 
Christ. The growth of the Kingdom, then, means this, that the 
life of the Spirit should penetrate more and more people, extend 
from person to person; and that we certainly pray for and desire 
for our own congregation at work in the community; for the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the world. 


Il. To possess it as a pervading inner power. 


A. Why another parable? What do wv. 20 and 21 say that 18 
and 19 have not said? The text gives a clue to the answer in v. 23, 
which is not in organic connection with this parable, but never- 
theless presents the question which many halt with as they con- 
sider the Kingdom. Why are there not more? Shouldn’t every- 
body have the Kingdom and be “in the Kingdom”? Why don’t 
I as an individual see more fruit? 

B. The answer to these questions: Don’t stop to count noses; 
but turn your attention to where the Kingdom really works: down 
inside, pervading and pushing against obstacles, thrusting onward 
within the person, from person to person, until the Kingdom really 
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rules, really shapes and directs man and men, governs the inner 
and hidden life. The statistic complex may cause us to look this 
year for number and outward gains in the Church, for mounting 
comforts and fruits of the Kingdom within ourselves, and thus we 
may forget that the Kingdom itself must actually be there, must be 
at work! As we think of the Kingdom and desire to grow in it, 
let each look for its power and presence within himself, beginning 
where he is, v. 24. 

C. Hence strive to possess the Kingdom on God’s own terms 
and through His own means. God has to give it, and His Spirit 
must thrust it onward through the heart. And how shall a man 
“see the kingdom of God”? Christ’s own answer: Gaze upon the 
Son of Man, lifted up on the Cross that men do not perish, God's 
own reconciliation and peace, John 3:1-16. Take that Word of 
the Kingdom, plant it in good ground, that it may bring forth 
fruit— the Word of the redemption of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Cf. Mark 4:1 ff. Hence our plan: a daily and weekly culture 
of the Kingdom through Word and Sacrament. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
MATT. 4:12-17 


Epiphany: a showing forth. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, showed 
forth the Father; cf. John 1:14, or Titus 2:11 ff., Christmas lections. 
We like to stress the fact that this showing forth was to people 
which had not yet seen. But those who have once seen can continue 
to see! This text uses a figure for what we see: 


CHRIST IS THE GREAT LIGHT 


I. The light is the kingdom of heaven. 

A. The text describes the very beginning of Christ’s public min- 
istry. It says where He ministered, but more: what His ministry 
was. He Himself put it in these words: “Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” v.17. That is what God wants: that men 
have that mind and heart in which He and the power of heaven 
rules. That was the ministry and the business of Jesus: to bring 
that kingdom to rule there. 
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B. But this involved a light. The rule of God in the heart was 
to be palpable; there was to be a change from the past. And so 
Christ brought a light that made a difference and shone in a dark 
place. 


II. The light is to come into darkness. 

A. Men in darkness are the men without that light of God’s 
life and rule within them. All men are so born, also since that 
day of Christ; cf. John 3:1-15. 

B. The symptoms of this darkness are not pleasant to see. For 
darkness and death are synonyms, v. 16. This is language borrowed 
from the Old Testament and used by Isaiah 8:22—9:2. In the 
early days of the history of God’s people they had been brought 
into contempt through the ravages of war and persecution, and 
worse — they had turned aside to false answers to the questions of 
their souls, and the result had been a turning away from God. 


C. How similar are the levels of misery and darkness among 
men today: physical hardship and perplexity in a time of war and 
the breakdown of civilizations; spiritual turning away to false gods 
of prosperity or of fear and the forgetting of the true God. And 
look at the teeming multitudes in darkness! 


III. The coming of the light brings change of heart and mind. 


A. The light comes in Jesus Christ. He is the Light. In the Old 
Testament already men had the hope of His coming and trusted in 
His work; the rest of Isaiah unfolds the story of this Light, in 
prophecy. 

B. When He came, He made clear that He was the Light of the 
world, John 1:4; 3:19; 8:12; 9:5; 12:36. He was that through 
His redeeming work, by which He brought men forgiveness of 
their sins and returned the kingdom of God to their lives, John 3: 
14-21; 8:28,29. Thus He brought repentance, the power of the 
change to the heart; in Him the Kingdom was at hand, in Him 
the nations could see God’s Light, for through His sedemptive 
work life and light could return to men. 


C. Hence the proclaiming of that redemptive work continues 
the Epiphany to men, the saving sight and vision of God at work 
to forgive and to renew. That is the mission of the Christian Church 
on the world, to continue the telling of that story and message of 
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repentance and forgiveness of sins which began already in the 
pages of the Prophets, Luke 24:25-27, 44-48. As Christians go 
forth with that message through the power of the Spirit, they shine 
as lights through which this mighty Epiphany of the Father through 
Christ is carried on, Matt.5:14-16; Phil. 2:13-16. 

Conclusion: Hence let us cling to the story of the coming of 
that Light, be ourselves enlightened and renewed, and tell the story 
on, that the great purpose of the Epiphany come true. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Matt. 10:32-39 


Introduction: Especially since World War II began, we have 
been made to realize that while citizenship confers great blessings, 
it also entails demanding obligations. 

Discipleship, too, gives us blessings of incomparable worth, but 
at the same time it urges us to be willing to pay the price of dis- 
cipleship. 

Jesus never concealed the cost of continuing in fellowship with 
Him. When He sent out His first disciples to preach, He frankly 
told them what the price would be, but urged them to remain 
faithful in spite of it. This is the burden of our text for today, 
for here 


CHRIST PREPARES HIS FOLLOWERS TO FACE PERSECUTION 


I. He tells them to expect persecution, vv. 34-36. 
A. Christ came to bring a sword, not peace, v. 34. 
1. Christ is indeed the Prince of Peace. 
a. He came into the world to establish peace between 
man and God, Is.9:6; 11:6; Luke 2:14. 
b. He established peace by His death and resurrection, 
Col. 1:20; Eph. 2:14-17. 


2. But Jesus is here speaking of the effect His coming would 
have in society. 
a. Society would be divided into two camps, Matt. 12:30; 
1 Peter 2:6-8. 
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b. His coming would give rise to persecution which would 
be evident even in the circle of the family, vv. 35-36; 
cf. also Matt. 10:21; Ps. 41:9. 
B. This prediction of Jesus has been and is still being fulfilled. 
1. In the experience of His followers in past generations. 
a. Old Testament saints: Daniel; three men in the fiery 
furnace. 
b. Apostles and early Christians. 
c. Martyrs through the centuries. 
. Today. 
a. Persecution in countries dominated by Communism. 
b. Persecution by the unbelieving world about us, Phil. 
1:29. 
c. Persecution of Christians by members of their own 
family. 

Application: When persecution does come, let us not think it 
something strange, but rather remember these words of Jesus, 
1 Peter 4:12. 

Transition: Persecution places Christians in a position that calls 
for decision, either to deny or to confess Christ. In order to urge 
us to steadfastness in the face of persecution, Christ sets before us 
the two alternatives and shows us the consequences of each. 


II. He urges them to be steadfast in spite of it. 


A. They are not to deny Him to escape persecution. 
1. Some may do that. 


a. Those who deny Him to escape the cross, v. 38; cf. 
Peter: Mast. 26:70-74. 


b. Those who deny Him for their love of father, mother, 
son, or daughter, v. 37. 


c. Those who deny Him to save their life, v. 39. 
2. But they shall be denied by Christ, vv. 33, 37-39. 
a. By denying Christ they fall from grace, Heb. 10:38; 
Luke 14:26; 1 John 2:23. 
b. They shall be denied by Christ before His Father, 
vv. 33, 39.a.; Matt. 7:23; Luke 12:47; Mark 8:38. 
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B. They are rather to confess Him in spite of persecution. 
1..The Christian calling demands that we confess Christ 
even in the face of persecution, v. 33. 
a. Certainly we are to confess Christ at all times, Rom, 
10:10; 1 John 4:15. 
b. But especially in the face of persecution, Acts 4:19, 20; 
Paul’s steadfastness; Luther; Rom. 8:17. 

. To encourage us to steadfastness in confessing Him, Christ 
gives us a glorious promise, v. 32; cf. also v.39 b.; 1 Peter 
4:13; Matt.5:11-12; Rev. 3:5; 2 Tim. 2:11-12a.; James 
ist. 

Application: Strengthened by this glorious promise, let us daily 
confess Christ before the world, for “the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us,” Rom. 8:18. 


Springfield, Ill. HENRY J. EGGOLD, JR. 





THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JOHN 1:35-42 

Introduction: During His entire ministry, individuals and mul- 
titudes came time and again from far and near to see Jesus. How- 
ever, many who looked upon Jesus were just as poor after they 
saw Him as before. 

In our text we meet a man, Andrew by name, who saw Jesus 
aright. His seeing Jesus enriched his life beyond measure. This 
prompts us to ask: 


WHAT Dip ANDREW SEE IN JESUS? 


The answer is simple: 
I. He saw in Jesus his own personal Savior 
II. He saw in Jesus the Savior of his brother 


I 


John the Baptist preached and baptized. His voice was heard 
throughout Judea. Many came from far and near. One day Jesus 
came to be baptized. 
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On the following day, John pointed to Jesus and said: “Behold 
the Lamb of God.” As Andrew, a disciple of John, looked up and 
beheld Jesus, what did he see? 

At first glance he saw nothing startling or attractive. He saw 
a humble man from Galilee whose garments were coarse and 
whose hands revealed that they were accustomed to hard labor. 
However, he saw much more. 

The words of John, “Behold the Lamb of God,” were highly 
significant. The Jews understood “Lamb of God” to be the name 
of the Messiah. Their entire system of sacrifices pointed to the 
“Lamb of God,” who was to come in God’s time to sacrifice Him- 
self in atonement for the sin of the world. Accordingly, Andrew 
saw in Jesus the Son of God and his personal Savior from sin. 

That Andrew saw this is proved by his subsequent action. Also 
it is evident from the words he addressed to his brother: “We have 
found the Messias.” 

Andrew saw in Jesus his personal Savior. What do we see in 
Jesus? Many see in Jesus a good man, a teacher, a preacher, a 
noble example. If that is all we see, then we do not see enough. 
Because of our sin, we need more than a teacher, preacher, a noble 
example. We need a Savior. We need the “Lamb of God,” who 
was wounded and bruised for us. (Is. 53:4 ff.) 

As we look at Jesus, let us see in Him what Andrew saw: Our 
personal Savior. 

II 


However, Andrew saw in Jesus more than his personal Savior. 
Andrew saw in Jesus the Savior of his brother Simon Peter. The 
joy of having found his own personal Savior, and the knowledge 
that Jesus was the Savior also of his brother, moved Andrew to 
action. (John 1:41-42.) 

Do our hearts burn for joy because we see in Jesus our Savior? 
Is the salvation which is ours through faith in Jesus worth more to 
us than anything this world can offer? Do we see in Jesus the 
Savior of our fellow men? Do we believe that if our fellow men 
found salvation through faith in Jesus, this would mean as much 
to them as it does to us? If so, then nothing will keep us from 
doing what Andrew did. We shall make bringing others to Jesus 
our “big business” in life. 
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Have we opportunities to bring others to Jesus? Yes, we have 
many opportunities. Sunday school. Adult class. Mission offerings, 
Personal witnessing. However, all these opportunities will mean 
nothing to us if we do not see in Jesus what Andrew saw. 

Conclusion: Andrew saw in Jesus his own personal Savior. He 
saw in Jesus the Savior of his brother. Friend, what do you see 
in Jesus? 

San Antonio, Tex. R. WIEDERAENDERS 





THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JOHN 4:27-42 


On the last Sunday after Epiphany we ponder the Transfigura- 
tion. That is certainly Epiphany, showing forth glory. What of 
this story — poor village, misunderstanding disciples, a Christ who 
got thirsty and had to be reminded to eat? There is a connection, 
for the Epiphany today comes only as men 


SPEAK THE WORD OF CHRIST THAT HE IS SAVIOR 


I. This speaking is the task of the Epiphany. 

A. Christ likens the world to a harvest field that has to be 
reaped for God, v.35. Cf. Mark 4:28 ff. That means people who 
are gathered for eternal life in contrast to the present and physical, 
v. 36. This also implies that some men are not so gathered; hence 
the great importance of this harvesting. 

B. Christ sends men — disciples and all Christians — to this task 
of reaping, v.38; Luke 24:44 ff.; Matt. 28:19, 20. 

C. The method of this reaping is to say a message. This message 
disengages the individual from the world and gathers him with 
heavenly power into the presence and life of God. The message 
is that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of the world, v.42. “The 
Christ” is He who has been anointed from before the foundation 
of the world by the heavenly Father to be the Redeemer; He 
through whom the sins of the world are taken away. Context, 
vv. 25, 26. This story has to be told: that in Jesus Christ the Savior 
has actually come, the work of redemption is complete, God and 
man ate reconciled, Text, vv.40,41. This message has the power 
to give faith and life, 1 Pet. 1:22 ff. 
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Il. Christ Himself suggests the method for speaking this Word. 

A. It must be said to people, whether they are friendly or un- 
friendly, noble or ignoble, v.27. The Christian can find in Christ 
and His redemption the love to carry out this purpose. 

B. It has to sound like a message directed to the inner life of the 
person, v. 29, and yet not be forbidding and censorious. 

C. It has to be pursued with the intent of a man about a central 
taskk——one that not just burns up energy, but that actually pro- 
duces energy in the speaker, vv. 34, 36; a task that brings results 
both for the speaker and for those that are helped. Thus the 
Savior guaranteed the Spirit of God for the task of witnessing, 
Acts 1:8; cf. 1 Tim. 4:16. 

D. Many together labor at the task. The idea is not that there is 
a separate reaper for each grain; but one plants, and another 
waters, and a third harvests, vv. 37; 1 Cor. 3:6 ff. Good that it is so: 
many of us elaborate on the task, the Christian witness reaches 
people through many media and in many situations, and others pick 
up from there; the individual Christian is the product of much 
nurture from many different sources. 

E. Ultimately the method is that the Word of the Gospel strikes 
the hearer as the Word of Christ Himself. In the text He Himself 
followed up the invitation of the woman who had been at the well, 
v.42. But it is that same word of redemption which we ourselves 
are privileged to take into our lips, for we are ambassadors for 
Christ and speak as though He spoke, 2 Cor. 5:18 ff. 

Conclusion: Thus the Epiphany goes on and on, through all 
generations, until the end of the harvest. For Christians young and 
old, great and small, are bringing the Word that Christ is Savior 
and Lord out to their world, and men are believing, are being 
harvested for eternal life. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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“DER BAUM IST NICHT DICK SONDERN GRUEN” 


Professor Kinder coined this phrase to characterize a phenomenon 
common in present-day theology: the setting up of false alternatives. 
One is reminded of it when one surveys the thinking and feeling on the 
question of church fellowship within our Synod and within the 
Synodical Conference. We are in danger, it would seem, of making two 
trees of what God intended to be two branches of one tree. Two points 
of view, the confessional and exclusive emphasis, on the one hand, and 
the witness and outreach emphasis, on the other, tend to absolutize 
themselves; and two things, both good and holy and altogether laudable 
in themselves, are in danger of becoming exclusive and antithetical 
Opposites, and each is therefore in danger of becoming a one-sided 
caricature of itself. 

The confessional and exclusive outlook or emphasis operates by 
preference with passages like Romans 16:17ff. and 2 John 9-11 and has 
in it an uncompromising zeal for the glory of God and the truth of His 
Word. It emphasizes the severity and the inescapability of the either/or 
which loyalty to the One Lord and His Word involves. It therefore 
emphasizes the authority and the infallibility of the Word. It is con- 
scious, too, of the weight of history, of the burden which the past im- 
poses on the present; it reminds us that history is with us and upon us 
and that we cannot shuffle it off by saying so, that we are all of us since 
Adam born into a given situation with which we must deal. That is 
the health and strength of this emphasis, and the Church should be 
everlastingly grateful to the voices that sound the confessional note for 
us, in season and out. 

But a thing that is good is not necessarily in itself complete. Romans 
16:17 ff. and 2 John 9-11 are not the whole of Scripture on fellowship; 
and we must in charity warn our brethren against incompleteness 
and one-sidedness; they dare not, for their own health’s sake and for the 
sake of the health of the Church, continue to bite on iron until they 
lose all taste for honey and the honeycomb. They dare not, in their 
emphasis on the authority of the Word, unconsciously grow distrust- 
ful of the power and efficacy of that Word; it overcomes and has its 
victories still in the twentieth century as well as in the sixteenth or the 
nineteenth. They dare not, in their zeal to learn history’s lessons and to 
be guided and instructed by history, let themselves be hag-ridden by 
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history until they lapse into a mood not far removed from fatalism, 
a temper that is likely to confuse rigidity with strength and is inclined 
to see in the oversimple answer the only and honest answer. (St. Paul, 
for instance, found it necessary to give a long and rather complicated 
answer to the question, “May a Christian eat meat offered to idols?” ) 
Such is the strength, and the weakness, of the confessional exclusive 
emphasis. 

The other, the witness and outreach emphasis, is also marked by 
a holy sense of responsibility; it hears the Lord’s words: “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me!”; it lives in fear of hiding that one talent which is 
death to hide, of becoming the light under a bushel and the salt turned 
saltless. Over against the Word it shows a glad and confident trust in 
the power and efficacy of God’s Word and in the continuity of the 
Spirits working: it looks toward the one new man as the goal and in- 
tention of the Lord of the Church at work in the Church through His 
Spirit. Over against history it emphasizes the ongoing character of 
history, the fact that no situation in history is forever static; each new 
day in history is, for it, a new opportunity for the Church, which the 
past cannot completely overshadow or destroy. Such is its strength, and 
a healthy Church will thank God for those who sound this note. 

The weaknesses of this emphasis, in isolation, are also apparent. 
The men who sound this note are often inclined to be naively opti- 
mistic and to fail in the sober and realistic appraisal of men and situa- 
tions. They sometimes lack a sense of the gravity of history, of the 
with-us-ness of the past, whether we will or no; ignoring the past, they 
are in danger of misunderstanding the present. In the eagerness of their 
witnessing fervor they incline, all unconsciously perhaps but inexcusably 
nevertheless, to blur the line of a full and unbroken confession; instead 
of cutting error with the sharp edge of the sword, they massage it with 
the flat of the blade. The extremes to which this bent can degenerate 
need only be mentioned: Macherei, the success-and-results complex, the 
willingness to cut corners for results, statistics-consciousness, publicity- 
consciousness, the unwillingness to accept the fact that the Church is 
always a minority, accommodation to the world, its methods and its 
ways, and so on. 

Men of either bent can say, “We have the clear testimony of Scripture 
on our side.” And they can indeed cite chapter and verse, many chapters 
and many verses. Both will insist that Scripture is clear. Both will 
probably fail to ask: “Is my head as clear as Scripture is? Have I taken 
the time and the trouble to hear Scripture out on this? Have I heard it 
all?” Both also should ask: “Have I taken the mutuum colloquium 
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fratrum seriously in this? Have I sought to know together with all the 
saints what is the length and breadth and height and depth of God's 
counsel in the matter of fellowship?” 


We are all what God has made of us by His leading; our lives perso- 
nal and ecclesiastical have shaped us a certain way and pointed us a 
certain way; and it is good so. Each of us is therefore inclined to em- 
phasize more strongly one or the other of the two alternatives sketched 
above; and that is good so. God uses us in our diversity to help one 
another and to further His work. But it is not good, and it is a sin when 
we seek to make our emphasis the exclusive emphasis and the all-con- 
trolling emphasis, in effect asserting that God has led only us and has 
opened only our eyes and as a result refusing to listen to our brethren in 
their equally Scriptural, equally holy, and equally necessary emphasis. 
And how shall we answer for it if we as brethren do not meet and 
share, but collide — and each drives the other and provokes the other, 
not to love, but to a rigid and opposition-tempered fixity in his way? 
Unless we learn to say A and B, instead of the easier A or B, we shall 
all of us, each in his own isolated way, become theomachoi, fighters 
against God; even Gamaliel did not want to be answerable for that. 

M. H. FRANZMANN 
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A PLEA FOR CONTINUED UNITY NEGOTIATION FROM AUSTRALIA 


In the Australian Lutheran (August 27, 1952) Prof. F. J. H. Blaess 
of Concordia College publishes an ardent plea for continued unity 
negotiations, which deserves a hearing also in Lutheran circles in North 
America. He writes: 

“Sometimes the remark is heard that the lay people are not so much 
interested in doctrinal agreement as in the getting together of the 
two Lutheran churches in Australia. “We are not interested in doc- 
trine. We do not believe that this is the general attitude among 
the Lutheran laity, and those who are alleged to have made such or 
a similar statement perhaps mean deeply involved theological questions, 
which they would leave to the clergy, rather than the fundamental 
doctrines of our ‘Christian faith. Lutherans, who have received their 
religious instruction according to Luther's Small Catechism, must of 
necessity and quite naturally have been brought up to believe the 
essential Christian truths in a similar manner. That is why you some- 
times hear people say, there is no difference between what is preached 
in this Lutheran Church or in that. We are thankful to God that by 
His grace Lutheran Churches have continued to preach the chief parts 
of Christian doctrine taken from the Bible and arranged by Luther in 
questions and answers in his Small Catechism. 

“But the Lutheran Churches have been divided by teachings which 
differed from ‘the faith once delivered to the saints’ and from what 
the Lutheran Confessions have preserved unto us as the ‘eternal, im- 
mutable truth of God.’ Also in Australia there were doctrinal differences 
which split the congregations into church bodies opposing each other. 
The intersynodical negotiations have removed most of these doctrinal 
differences and have presented to pastors and people theses of agree- 
ment for their earnest study and approval or otherwise. For any 
Lutheran to say that he is not interested in these matters, reveals either 
ignorance or indifference. The believers at Berea were not indifferent 
to the message brought them by St. Paul. They searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things were so (Acts 17:10 ff.). 

“A recent letter states: “There is much indifference and apathy on 
the part of both members and ministers, unfortunately also much 
pessimism, and very little interest is taken.’ Another writer says: “To 
establish a union after more than a hundred years of heated arguments 
on the interpretation of Scripture texts... would require a miracle to 
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happen. . . . Of course, God can lead and guide hearts and minds, 
but . . . I think that the meetings held are wasting valuable time’ 
A third writer says it makes him sad to write that ‘there are many 
who get no farther than saying, they'll never unite, and there they 
stay.’ Reports indicate that more congregations and parishes are taking 
up intersynodical discussions on the Theses of Agreement at the con- 
gregational or parish level. That intersynodical negotiations after years 
of apparent deadlock have resulted in agreement on a number of 
differences is God's gift of grace, the fruit of the miraculous work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“We sympathize with those who are pessimistic because of the 
hard, bitter experiences of the past, or who have suffered by being 
misjudged and misrepresented. But nothing can excuse us from the 
duty ot seeking reconciliation with those who are estranged from us, 
or from continuing earnest endeavors to establish and preserve ‘the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ which must be the basis of 
Lutheran union. Where would we be if the Lord Jesus had said: 
‘It is of no use’? If we are children of God and abide in His Word, 
we must learn to forgive and forget; we must strive not to let the 
divisions of the past continue; we must grow in spiritual knowledge 
and life, so that we may be ‘perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment’ (1 Cor. 1:10).” 

The plea for continued unity negotiations is, of course, contained 
in the final paragraph, but the preceding statements so ably depict the 
problems connected with the Lutheran unity movement, in Australia 
as well as here, that they form a helpful background for the heartfelt 
appeal of Professor Blaess, who is serving on the Australian unity 
commission. J. T. MUELLER 


FORWARD TO LUTHER! 


Bishop Anders Nygren, former president of the Lutheran World 
Federation, sounded this appeal in his keynote address at Hanover 
on Saturday morning, August 26. The Bishop elaborated his appeal 
as follows: 

“Now and then one hears in our Church the slogan ‘Back to Luther.’ 
There may be something valid in this slogan, for, in truth, we are 
under obligation to preserve and improve our spiritual heritage. 
Nevertheless, this formulation is questionable for two reasons: 

“1. There never is a return in history. History always moves in 
a forward direction toward the future. What lies behind us can never 
produce history unless it is a living present or a living future. 
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“2. When we refer to Luther, we are not thinking of a person who 
lived in the past. What Luther achieved does not lie behind us, but 
far, far ahead of us. It does not belong to a past era. On the contrary, 
Luther broke through to a point which lies ahead of us and which 
we must seriously strive to discover for the purpose of moving toward it. 
The Reformation is not an end, but a beginning. All the minor 
developments which, following the Reformation, relieved one another, 
such as orthodoxy, pietism, rationalism, and romanticism, had their 
day and were able to realize or were unable to realize their peculiar 
objectives. But they are past and gone. The Reformation, however, 
was a beginning and is a beginning for us still, and its realization lies 
ahead of us in the future. Dr. Martin Luther still stands at the beginning 
of his activity. 

“Therefore we must not go back to Luther but forward to Luther. 
For he shows us the way to a profounder appreciation of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

“What we mean to say with the slogan ‘Forward to Luther!’ we 
can also express in this way: Forward to the central content of the 
Gospel! Forward to the entire content of the Gospel! Forward to 
Christ, who is for us dying mortals the living and life-giving Word 
of God.” 

One need not agree with the Bishop’s philosophy of history. One 
might question the clarity of his thought. One might find in his 
appeal rhetoric rather than reality. One might even charge him with 
saying an indisputed thing in such a solemn way. One might interpret 
his remarks as an elaboration of the sentiment expressed by Karl Holl 
in 1917, when, in the course of his brilliant lecture on Luther, he said: 
“We are not celebrating a requiem when we think of Luther. We are 
rather forming contact with one who is living.” In any case, Bishop 
Nygren did make an appeal to the Lutherans in Hanover to take the 
Gospel in all its implications as seriously as Luther took it. 

In this sense, there is such a thing as moving forward to Luther. 
Certainly, also in our Church there have been devoted students of 
Luther who have kept the memory of Luther alive and who brought 
to the surface the most characteristic features of Luther's theology. 
Nor were our forefathers ungrateful to the Reformer. Their greatest 
contribution to Luther was the Concordia Publishing House edition 
of his works. Nevertheless, we of our generation need to press for- 
ward to Luther. There is in Luther's theological thought, born of 
the Gospel, a breadth and depth deserving of the most thorough 
investigation. Indeed, as an English writer has said, Luther is deliri- 
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ously relevant to our day. Considering present-day interest in such 
matters as Biblical anthropology, the interrelationships of theology 
and philosophy, the relation of Christian thought to humanism and 
culture, the modern reaction to positivistic and materialistic forms of 
thought, the implications of the growing tensions between modern 
theism and atheism, the ecumenical character of Lutheranism: the 
“forward to Luther” appeal by Bishop Nygren comes as a most wel- 
come challenge. 

But there are difficulties to be reckoned with. Not the least of 
them is the language barrier. Luther wrote in Latin and in early 
High German. Whereas Germans are translating both Luther’s Latin 
and German works into modern High German, the time will never 
arrive when all of Luther’s works will be accessible in the English 
language. But the investment of time and effort in the study of Latin 
and early High German for the purpose of employing this knowledge 
in the study of Luther will pay high dividends. If we are truly concerned 
about providing answers born of the Gospel to some of the most per- 
plexing problems of our day, and if we wish to escape the danger 
of solving some of these problems by easy recourse to pragmatic 
expediency, then the Lutheran Church will need to take to heart the 
Bishop's appeal and to act on it. It seems safe to say that the Lutheran 
Church in America is entering the most critical stage of its history. 
It will, therefore, be doing itself and the Gospel of Jesus Christ a tragic 


disservice if it neglects to take up the challenge “Forward to Luther!” 
P. M. B. 


ROM. 5:1: %youev OR ~ywpev? THE ANSWER OF THE EARLIEST 
EXTANT TEXT 


In the Harvard Theological Review, April, 1952, pp. 81—85, the 
noted student of the New Testament text William H. P. Hatch dis- 
cusses and edits “A Recently Discovered Fragment of the Epistle to 
the Romans.” This fragment (written on a small piece of vellum), 
as far as its text can be reconstructed, covers Rom. 4:23 (éyoaqn)— 
5:3 (dtyis). It is the property of Dr. Leland C. Wyman of Boston 
University, who bought it from a dealer in antiquities in Cairo on 
July 3, 1950. The Wyland fragment will bear the number 0220. 

Dr. Hatch judges that the manuscript to which it belonged was 
written in the latter part of the third century, which means that 
it is the earliest known witness for the text of the six verses men- 
tioned. The fragment supports Codex B everywhere except in 5:1, 
where it reads the indicative Eyouev. 
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Nestle has adopted the indicative in his text since his 17th edition, 
in spite of the weight of external evidence in favor of the sub- 
junctive. Recent commentators quite generally have come around 
to reading youev because of the requirements of the context. We 
should like to point out here that grammar, too, argues strongly for 
the indicative. We note the ov at the beginning of v. 3. Now 
ov in the New Testament is the negative of the indicative, py that 
of the other moods. Reading @yopev in v. 1, the correlated xavyopueta 
of v. 2 will also be indicative, likewise the xavyadpeta of v. 3. Then 
the ov is perfectly in order. If we read the subjunctive Zywpev in 
v. 1, the xavy@peta in both of the following verses almost certainly 
must be read as subjunctive. Then the ov of v. 3 would be thor- 
oughly irregular. 


The significance of the new fragment in this old textual debate 
is thus stated by Dr. Hatch: “The Wyman fragment is the earliest 
known witness for #yovev in Rom. 5:1, and thus the indicative in this 
verse is attested by a good text which antedates the earliest testimony 
for the subjunctive. Furthermore, this evidence for €youev is probably 
pre-Hesychian. Therefore the argument for the indicative is greatly 
strengthened, and the claim for the subjunctive to be the right reading 


is correspondingly weakened” (p. 83). 

This textual question is not without theological import. The change 
of €xouev to Exwpev is in line with a long list of examples in the 
later textual tradition in which the joyous indicatives of faith are 
turned into pale subjunctives of exhortation or optatives of pious 
wishes. This points to a period in the developing Catholicism which, 
as it advanced, grew more and more legalistic and understood the 
Apostles less and less. A convenient list of such cases may be found 
in Fritz Barth, Einleitung in das N.T. 2. Aufl., Guetersloh: 1911, p. 444. 

V. B. 
ROMANISM AND BIBLE STUDY 

America, national Catholic weekly review, devotes its issue of Sep- 
tember 27 to the “Catholic Bible Week,” in particular, to the study 
of the Bible by Catholics. Among the articles pertaining to the sub- 
ject, we find the following: “Johann Gutenberg and Catholic Bible 
Week,” “Teaching Christ Through the Bible,” “Feature “X’: Johann 
Gutenberg and Mrs. Brown,” and in the review section: “English 
Versions of the Bible,” “The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages,” 
“A Monument to Jerome,” “The Sacred Canons.” There is something 
very gratifying in this zeal on the part of the Romanists for the spread 
of the Bible, for despite the fact that Catholics must read and under- 
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stand Scripture in the light of the Church’s dogma, there is no doubt 
that the power of the divine Word will assert itself in many hearts 
toward a more evangelical understanding of the Christian doctrine. 
Incidentally, it might move us Lutherans to pursue our sacred propa- 
ganda for more and better Bible study in our own areas with greater 
vigor. We still fall far behind of what we might do in this matter 
despite the revival of interest and effort which recently set in. 
J. T. MUELLER 

KANT'S PHILOSOPHY — THE GREAT ENEMY 


In the Anglican Theological Review of July, 1952, a very interesting 
article appears with the title “The Adversary.” The writer of the article 
is Walter Lowrie, now residing in Princeton, N.J. For a long time 
he was pastor of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Rome, Italy. Great 
fame came to him when he began to translate and interpret Kierke- 
gaard, and he is now considered one of the specialists on this renowned 
Danish philosopher. Mr. Lowrie states that he is not a philosopher 
and that if a person will criticize his remarks as showing but a very 
poor understanding of philosophical problems, he will not mind, be- 
cause he has “no face to lose” in this area. (If this is true of Walter 
Lowrie, it applies, of course, ten times more to this humble commen- 
tator on his little article.) The adversary whom Mr. Lowrie has in 
mind is the Kantian philosophy. That might seem very strange. A few 
of the thoughts of Mr. Lowrie will have to be submitted. He admires 
Kant and declares his philosophy indispensable. Where the dangerous 
error of Kant enters is in the view of this philosopher that “the thing 
in itself” cannot be known, but that we have to be satisfied with the 
phenomena which we observe and which we can point to as results of 
the law of cause and effect. Mr. Lowrie grants that when we are dealing 
with inanimate things, as we do in physics and chemistry, this Kantian 
view deserves being upheld. However, it gets to be a destructive factor 
when life, and especially the human soul, is studied. On account of 
the Kantian influence, life, while its existence is not denied (how 
could it be?), is largely ignored and not taken into consideration in 
the calculations of the scientists. (A book which those who are in- 
terested might read to obtain further information and stimulation 
touching this subject is The Sacramental Universe by A. A. Bowman, 
a philosopher who, according to our human estimate, died all to early.) 
Religion suffers a terrible blow when this kind of philosophy is fol- 
lowed, and with it suffer all the higher interests of mankind, among 
them poetry. Mr. Lowrie points out that Goethe, of whom he says 
that he was a profoundly religious man (though decisively not a 
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Christian), was greatly disturbed by the philosophy of Kant and dis- 
agreed with Schiller on this point. A writer that should be studied in 
this connection, says Mr. Lowrie, is the “magician of the north” Ha- 
mann, the great speculative thinker, who was a contemporary of the 
illustrious German poets at the end of the 18th century. Mr. Lowrie’s 
intense interest in Kierkegaard comes to the surface when he at the 
conclusion of his fascinating remarks writes: “A century ago Kierke- 
gaatd prophesied that ruination would come from the pursuit of 
science, meaning, from the methods of thought which it imposed.” 
Those of our readers who in this maelstrom existence still have time 
and inclination for some philosophical reflections ought to read the 
article to which we have drawn attention. W. F. ARNDT 


MY DAY WITH A GOOD SAMARITAN 


Under this heading in the Lutheran (September 24, 1952), Rev. 
Dr. B. L. Hess, pastor of the Warren Park Presbyterian Church, 
Cicero, Ill., publishes a most interesting and informative article on the 
refugee work of the L. W. F., in particular, on the ministry of Dr. Edwin 
Moll, on the basis of a prolonged visit which he recently made in 
Jordan. Having witnessed this work himself during the past summer, 
the undersigned can vouch for the truth of what is said in the article. 
For the Arabs in Jordan this relief work is of the greatest value, and 
both Moslem and Christian Arabs are full of praise at the fine way 
Dr. Moll is handling things. The need of the Arab refugees is still 
desperate and deserves general support on the part of all Christians. 
It is a successful way to counteract Communist influences. Dr. Hess 
quotes Dr. Moll as saying: “We have ministered to 670,000 people in 
cash, kind, and relief.” Of King Abdullah’s praise of the work he 
writes: “King Abdullah, who was killed last year in the mosque in 
Jerusalem, said to me after we had lunch together: ‘I am descended 
from the Prophet. I am a Moslem. I have witnessed Christianity in 
action all my life. I have held it in contempt—not because I am 
a Moslem, but from a character point of view. I have seen monks 
fighting over holy places, actually fighting with their fists, throwing 
stones at each other... . I cannot understand how this harmonizes 
with their belief. But I have the greatest respect for what you are 
and what you do. You do not make much propaganda; you do not 
ask a man what his religion is, where he sends his children to school. 
If he is hungry, you feed him. If he is cold, you clothe him. That is 
the kind of religion I respect.’” But the blessings of the work reach 
farther. Dr. Hess remarks: “Because of the warm regard of Moslems 
for the hand of Christ stretched out through Lutheran relief, it is not 
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uncommon for parents to come to Lutheran schools and say, ‘We want 
our children to be brought up in your way, as Christians.’ Even the 
Chief Sheik, Mustapha, priest of the Dome of the Rock, has sent his 
youngest son to be educated in these schools. The Dome of the Rock 
is one of the world’s most beautiful buildings on one of its most 
sacred spots— where the temples of Solomon and Herod were built 
and where Mohammed is supposed to have ascended into heaven. 
Sheik Mustapha also asked that his sister be permitted to work in the 
serving center.” In closing the article, Dr. Hess quotes Dr. Moll as 
saying: “If we Christians could only conduct ourselves in the proper 
way, with lives patterned after Christ's! I wish I could live another 
25 or 30 years and see this thing unfold. I think we are in a most 
strategic position.” Besides the Lutherans, also the Roman Catholics 
and other Christian groups are doing relief work in Jordan. But the 
Lutherans, owing perhaps also to the fine work of the former Schneller 
institutions, seem to have a firm hold on the Arabs. The Lutheran re- 
ports that Dr. Moll is now recovering from the serious illness which 
befell him during the latter part of August. While Dr. Moll has valu- 
able assistants, the loss to the relief work through his leaving would be 
tremendous. J. T. MUELLER 


“THE MODERN DISCUSSION WTH ROMAN CATHOLICISM” 


Under this heading (Das heutige Gespraech mit dem roemischen 
Katholizismus), Kristen Ejnar Skydsgaard, in the Informationsblatt 
fuer die Gemeinden in den niederdeutschen lutherischen Landeskirchen 
(1 Jabrg., Nr. 18; Hamburg, 27. September 1952), holds out hope for 
a better understanding between Protestantism and Romanism on the 
basis of the critico-historical Bible research permitted Catholic scholars 
by the papal encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu, of September 30, 1943, 
which was published on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
Bible encyclical Providentissimus Deus (November 18, 1893). The 
new conception of the critico-historical Bible study, as the article sets 
forth, might even lead to a deeper appreciation of the modern ecu- 
menical movement in Christendom by Catholic church leaders. 

Dr. Skydsgaard points out that when critico-historical Bible research 
became popular in Protestant circles, Romanism frowned upon the 
movement, and rightly so since “practically nothing was left of the 
Bible, which was treated as a book of religion on the same level with 
other religious books.” “Today,” the writer holds, “a change has taken 
place, not indeed in the sense of a return to the ancient orthodox 
conception with its unhistoric view of Scripture, but through a new 
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understanding of the greatness and originality of Biblical revelation.” 
“Faith in the divinity of the Book has indeed ceased, but faith in God, 
whose Word. addresses us through the Book, has increased all the 
more.” This new understanding of Biblical revelation, as he says, seems 
to find favor in the Catholic Church, for the tone of Divino afflante 
Spiritu differs decidedly from that of Providentissimus Deus. “On some 
points the encyclical speaks with great caution, but with considerable 
clarity it recommends the historic and scientific study of the Bible.” 
The writer is pleased especially with the strong emphasis that is put 
on the original text “as having greater authority and more weight 
than any other text, whether ancient or modern. This evidently is 
a subordination (Degradierung, degrading) of the Vulgate in its 
relation to the original text. For this reason textual criticism will 
play a prominent role” {also in the Catholic Church}. 

The meaning of the new conception of Biblical revelation is of 
importance in establishing a better relation between Catholicism and 
evangelical Christianity, for now Catholic and evangelical scholars “may 
read the Bible together.” “They now have a common platform on 


which they may meet for the common endeavor to find the real 
meaning of the Word of the Bible.” “In the light of Biblical history 


both parties are led to re-think their dogmatical inheritance,” especially 
“the great separative questions of sin and grace, justification and 
sanctification.” The writer, moreover, senses already in Catholic dog- 
matics a surrender of the abstract philosophical terminology, in par- 
ticular, of that Aristotelian Thomism, which is a result of the new 
Catholic Bible study and which will make it easier for Catholic scholars 
to discuss doctrine with evangelicals. This again will further the 
ecumenical understanding between the two denominations, which “may 
now consider theological problems without their being at variance 
with the Holy See.” J. T. MUELLER 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPTS 


According to the Lutheran (October 22), the ULCA had its biennial 
convention in Seattle early in October. Officers returned to office are 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULCA president since 1945; Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, secretary since 1947; and Dr. G. Elson Ruff as editor of 
the Lutheran. The new treasurer is Dr. Edmund F. Wagner, president 
of New York’s General Realty and Utilities Corporation. The conven- 
tion adopted the following significant resolutions: to receive into 
membership the Caribbean Synod, which is composed of 19 con- 
gregations in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; to instruct the Com- 
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mittee on Worship to request the joint Commission on the Litur 
and the Hymnal to have printed in the new Service Book, which is 
to appear in 1955, the text of the Revised Standard Version as that 
of the stated lessons for the day; to approve raising pensions to the 
$900/$450 level and to ask its Pension Board to report in 1954 on 
the prospects for raising the minimum to $1,200 for retired pastors 
and $600 for widows. « * > 


The same issue of the Lutheran reports on the opening of the 
new theological seminary of the ULCA in Berkeley, Calif. “The new 
seminary opened its doors in September. A few weeks later Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch was inaugurated as the first president. Twenty-five students 
have enrolled, most of them West Coast residents but a few from the 
East who wish to prepare for ministry in the California or Pacific 
synods. Four professors were on hand for the opening day: Dr. Foelsch; 
Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, who once taught at Chicago Seminary and 
more recently at Luther Seminary in St.Paul, Minn.; Dr. Gerhard 
Lenski of the American Lutheran Church; and Dr. Harry J. Mumm.” 


* * * 


The Living Church (October 19) informs its readers that the same 
day (September 30) that saw the publication of the RSV saw the 
appearance also of the first eight books (Genesis through Ruth) of 
the [Roman] Catholic Confraternity Bible. The editorial comments: 
“The Catholic Confraternity Bible started out to be a translation from 
the Latin of the Vulgate, but in the midst of the work plans were 
changed. Reason: Pope Pius XII, in an encyclical, had in effect told 
Biblical scholars that translating from the Vulgate was sheer laziness 
and directed them to make their translation from the original tongues. 
Accordingly, the CCB version . . . is made from the Hebrew.” For 
once we extend congratulations to the Pontiff in Rome, Pius XIL 
We may be sure that if the CCB translators follow the Pontiff’s 
directive also in the translation of the books of the New Testament, 
Roman Catholic readers of the new translation will raise their eye- 
brows slightly higher than Protestants who are at present comparing 
the readings of the RSV with those of the AV. 


At this writing it is still too early to expect theological journals to 
publish carefully done critical reviews of the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, which went on sale September 30. We have noted, how- 
ever, one review in the Watchman-Examiner (October 16). The 
author, George S. Syme, Jr., concludes that a theological bias favoring 
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liberalism characterizes the revision. His final statement reads: 
“Whether this revision will be able to replace the cherished Authorized 
Version in the hearts of Christians remains to be seen. Certainly, there 
is much of high literary quality. Nevertheless, this revision, like the 
many others of this century, reinforces the need for preachers to obtain 
facility in the Hebrew and Greek, the basic tools of their trade. Hours 
spent in acquiring the use of these tools should not only be recognized 
as most practical, but also most important. Important, that is, if he 
expects to prepare accurate expository sermons.” Conferences will do 
well to instruct their Greek and Hebrew “sharks” to check both the 
RSV and AV readings against the original text and to report to their 
conferences. They will find nothing more stimulating and profitable, 
and they will at the same time render not only their conferences, but 
also our entire Church a magnificent service. There are such “sharks” 
in practically every conference of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. This is their golden opportunity! May God bless their efforts! 


al * * 


In the Lutheran Outlook (October), a reader who signs himself 
“Augustana Pastor, Kansas,” comments as follows on the lodge ques- 
tion: “During all the talks and writings about merger of the various 
Lutheran groups, it has grieved me that nothing has been indicated 
as to what our stand would be toward the lodge question when such 
a merger is realized. I do not believe it is a ‘dead issue,’ but very much 
alive in the minds of many of us. I am now past 75, so I belong 
possibly to a past generation that touched the pioneers and well 
remembers their zeal for this cause. How can we expect a Lutheran 
group that denounces the lodges as ungodly and unscriptural in their 
teachings (claiming a religious system, which they certainly have) 
to unite with another group that favors and honors the secret societies. 

. Personally I can only offer my own definite objections to the 
whole lodge system as Christless, self-righteous, etc. May God in His 
mercy save the American Lutheran Church that is to be from that 
soul-destructive power!” . . 


Among many articles and books which detail the experiences of 
German soldiers in Russian prison camps, the account of Helmut 
Gollwitzer titled Und fuehren wohin du nicht willst is one of the most 
significant in postwar literature. It is a moving account of what Goll- 
witzer — now professor of theology in Bonn— observed in Russia 
during his imprisonment 1945 to 1950. It is at the same time an 
exposition of the tensions arising in the heart of a Christian who lives 
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in the shadow of death but who has learned to say to his disquieted 
soul, “Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him.” The author 
concludes his diary with a comment on an experience he had on 
Christmas Eve 1948. On his way to the barracks where a Christmas 
service was to be held, he overheard a German prisoner saying to 
a comrade, “The whole thing, everything, everything is so utterly 
senseless.” But in place of speaking to this prisoner and inviting him 
to the service, he passed by him after the manner of the priest and the 
Levite. Recalling that incident, Gollwitzer observes, “Our worst and 
most frequent guilt is our failure to share with others the Gospel 
which we have; in particular, our failure to share it with those whom 
we meet only by chance, but of whom we know that they are wrestling 
with despair, since they expect nothing from the Gospel because 
they have never really known it.” 


.* * * 


In the past few years, Theology (British), featured articles on 
great English preachers. The October issue contains an article on 
Hugh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, who performed his ministry in 
the first beginnings of the English reformation and who was martyred 
in Oxford in 1555 in the reign of Queen Mary. Summarizing Latimer's 
preaching ministry, the author, F. J. Taylor, writes: “The words which 
Latimer employed to describe the sermon of Jonah at Nineveh may 
justly be applied to his own discourses. “This was no great curious 
sermon, but this was a nipping sermon, a pinching sermon, a biting 
sermon; it had a full bite, it was a nipping sermon, a rough sermon 
and a sharp biting sermon.’” P. M. B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Mission Boards and other Church agencies are urging Christian 
writers in India to combat the inexpensive literature which Communists 
are distributing widely in the country and for that purpose to simplify 
their language and to produce stories, based on facts and experience, 
which will appeal to the people. The work of Miss Vimala Raja- 
manickam, an editor of a monthly magazine for children, is cited as 
a successful effort in this direction; a series of short stories written 
especially for the industrial workers in the textile and metal industries 
center of Bangalore is evidently exerting considerable appeal. 


A resolution adopted at a recent meeting of the Kentucky Synods 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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(Southern), will be mailed to every Protestant minister in the State. 
The resolution calls upon every Presbyterian minister to (1) make 
a determined effort to have a period of counseling with every couple 
before agreeing to marry them; (2) promise to make an effort to keep 
in contact with every couple after the marriage; (3) agree to ask each 
couple to promise to contact them or some other minister in the 
event of family discord, especially problems that might lead to 
separation or divorce. ... A few years ago statistics showed that one 
marriage in seven ended in divorce; today that figure has been doubled. 


R.N.S. takes notice of a warning issued by the President of the 
Eastern District of our Synod, Dr. Charles A. Behnke, to pastors and 
church teachers against setting up their own clinics for counseling in 
the fields of psychology, medicine, and psychiatry, when better advice 
is available from social agencies and professionals. Such a practice 
is dangerous, he said, because the minister and teacher is not trained 
for such work. ... At the same meeting of the Buffalo Regional 
Conference Prof. Gerhard P. Schroth, manager of the Family Worship 
Hour and director of the Lutheran Choir, Chicago, stressed that “the 
purpose of the choir in the Lutheran Church is not to render an 
anthem each week, but to be the musical elders in leading the con- 
gregational singing and to help in singing the liturgy.” 


Dr. Emil Brunner, Professor of theology at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, has been appointed professor of religion at the new Japan 
International Christian University near Tokyo. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, president of 
the Japan International Christian University Foundation in the United 
States. Dr. Brunner will serve the university for three years, begin- 
ning September, 1953. « * * 


At the annual convention of the National Lutheran Editors’ and 
Managers’ Association in Omaha, Nebr., Dr. Edward W. Schramm, 
editor of the Lutheran Standard, described the increased centralization 
of synodical authority as a danger to the Church. “Synod members relax 
because they feel they are paying others to carry on their work,” he 
said. “From the parish level to the peak of synodical authority there’s 
a tendency to turn decisions over to bureaucrats. It is a healthful con- 
dition to have tension between the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
of the Church.” ... Mr. O. A. Dorn of our Concordia Publishing House 
was elected president of the Managers’ section of the Association. 
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As one way of overcoming the dwindling number of nuns in recent 
years, Pope Pius XII urged women’s religious orders to discard out. 
moded and non-essential customs. The retention of customs and usages 
that were acceptable in other times might now be a barrier to women 
in choosing the religious vocation. He spoke specifically about the 
gatb of nuns and emphasized that “the religious garb must always 
express consecration to Christ: it is this which everyone expects and 
wants; but it should also conform to modern demands and correspond 
to the needs of hygiene.” He, however, censured “those who, be they 
priests or laymen, preachers, speakers, or writers, no longer have 
a single word of approbation or praise for the virginity devoted to 
Christ; who for years, despite the Church’s warnings and in contrast 
with her opinion, give marriage a preference in principle over vir- 
ginity.” .. . The Pope’s message was addressed to the First Inter- 
national Congress of Mothers General meeting in Rome. 


* * * 


The Hymn Society of America arranged a contest for a hymn “ex- 
pressing the spiritual significance of the Bible and its contribution to 
the life of the individual and society.” The contest was won by 
a retired school teacher in Central Falls, R.I., Miss Sarah E. Taylor, 
English-born daughter of a clergyman of the Primitive Methodist 
Church. Her hymn, entitled “The Divine Gift,” was picked from 
550 entries and was sung publicly for the first time at celebrations 
throughout the country marking the publication of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. The text of the hymn (copyrighted by the Hymn 
Society of America) follows: 

O God of Light, Thy Word, a lamp unfailing, 
Shines through the darkness of our earthly way, 


O’er fear and doubt, o’er black despair prevailing, 
Guiding our steps to Thine eternal day, 


From days of old, through swiftly rolling ages, 
Thou hast revealed Thy will to mortal men, 
Speaking to saints, to prophets, kings, and sages, 
Who wrote the message with immortal pen. 


Undimmed by time, the Word is still revealing 
To sinful men Thy justice and Thy grace; 

And questing hearts that long for peace and healing 
See Thy compassion in the Savior’s face. 


To all the world the message Thou art sending, 
To every land, to every race and clan; 

And myriad tongues, in one great anthem blending, 
Acclaim with joy Thy wondrous gift to man. Amen. 


THEO. HOYER 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


VORAUSSETZUNGEN DER NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN EXEGESE. By Ernst 
Lerle. Lutheraner-Verlag, Frankfurt am Main. 1951. 103 pages. 
DM 5.40. 

If exegesis is the pulse beat of theology, hermeneutics is the pulse beat 
of exegesis. Nowhere are the currents and crosscurrents of theology more 
clearly seen than in the shifting of emphasis in the field of exegesis. The 
present-day shift is seen, first, in the fact that there is once more a literature 
in hermeneutics after the long and cool nineteenth-century assumption 
that in the flowering of the historical-critical method the hermeneutical 
problem had been solved; and, secondly, in the fact that the newer her- 
meneutical literature has theological concerns, not merely formal and 
intellectual ones. 

Ernst Lerle’s book constitutes a good introduction to the hermeneutical 
problems of the present day and their historical background —we call 
especial attention to the excellent bibliography on pages 98—101; but 
it is more than that. His historical survey serves another purpose; he is 
concerned with the Voraussetzungen of exegesis, a term which he wants 
understood in a neutral sense as “Bezeichnung fuer notwendige Vor- 
bedingungen des Auslegens” (p. 10), and he conducts his survey with 
a view to determining just what the predisposition of the interpreter was 
in the case of the various theological currents and schools; this makes 
his historical chapters interesting and fruitful even for those who have 
no technical interest in hermeneutical problems. The conclusion and 
crown of the work is his last chapter, “Anforderungen, die das Neue 
Testament an seine Leser stellt,’ in which he asks the New Testament 
itself what Voraussetzungen it demands of its readers, a common-sense 
but by no means obvious procedure, as the history of exegesis has shown. 
Two sentences from his last chapter will make clear his conclusion: “In die 
Schrift ist der Standpunkt, von dem aus sie gelesen sein will, hineingelegt, 
wie in ein Gemaelde hineingelegt wird, von welchem Ort aus es betrachtet 
werden soll. ... Das N. T. sagt an vielen Stellen sehr klar und eindeutig, 
wie es gelesen sein will. Es straeubt sich gegen jedes Auslegen und 
Betrachten, das von einem anderen Standpunkt aus vollzogen wird als von 
dem des Gehorsams. Die Annahme des Evangeliums von Jesus Christus 
ist die entscheidende Voraussetzung fuer das Verstehen der Schrift.” 
(Pp. 96—97.) This last chapter especially is heartily commended to 
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the careful study of all who concern themselves with the study of 
Scripture; it is by itself well worth the very modest price of the book. 

Ernst Lerle is pastor of the Evangelisch-Lutherische Fluechtlingsmis. 
sionskirche in Germany. The reviewer therefore takes an added pleasure, 
and some pride, in commending his book to his brethren here in America, 
The fact that he read, enjoyed, and praised the book before discovering the 
author’s identity should acquit him of any suspicion of partisan fervor, 

M. H. FRANZMANN 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Translated from 
the German and edited, with additions, by Philip Schaff. Zondervan 
Reprint Edition. $3.95 a volume. 

This review should have been written long ago; it is being written 
now chiefly because the reviewer can no longer bear to look the ten 
stately New Testament volumes in the face; he has a conscience. ... 
There seems to be a certain Wahlverwandtschaft in the world of books as 
in the world of men. Of twenty estimable and blameless men, one 
becomes our familiar friend, and one only; and no one can really account 
for the fact that the other nineteen remain peripheral to him. In the 
world of books, specifically commentaries, I have no reason in the world 
for not using good old Lange-Schaff more than I do. Men whose judgment 
I respect commend him, men whose theology I admire use him. But 
somehow I find myself always reaching for some other commentary first, 
Zahn, Schlatter, Sanday and Headlam, Lohmeyer, or a dozen others. 
I make no apologies for this, but it does make writing a review difficult. 
All that I can offer is this: a) my personal non-use of Lange-Schaff is 
of no significance whatever; b) a pastor of my acquaintance, a good pastor 
who writes his own sermons (and they are good and edifying sermons), 
writes me that Lange-Schaff is his favorite among commentaries; he reads 
him first of all the commentaries on Monday and once more, last of all, 
on Friday; he finds in him a good preparation for the critical evaluation 
of the materials he finds in other books and a good rounding-off when 
he has completed his study of the text. This is, I think, a very high tribute 
and says more about the durable virtues of these books than could be 
gained from a personal reaction by M. H. FRANZMANN 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. Herausgegeben von Professoren der 
katholischen Theologie an der Universitaet Tuebingen. Jahrgang 
132; 1. Quartalheft, Schwabenverlag AG, Stuttgart, 1952. 


This German Quarterly, published by the Roman Catholic professors of 
theology at Tuebingen, contains a number of essays that are worth read- 
ing. Among them is “Die ‘moralische Aufruestung’ und das abendlaen- 
dische Christentum,” a study of Buchmanism with a criticism of its foibles 
that evinces a good understanding of its fundamentals. There is, moreover, 
a fine historical study of the Catholic Faculty at Tuebingen from the 
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resignation of Moehler (1835) to that of Professor J. S. Drey (1846), 
which sets forth incidents not usually published. Perhaps the most 
important essay is that entitled “The Concept Traditiones in the Decree 
of the IV. Session of the Council of Trent.” Because of the many con- 
tradictory opinions that prevailed, a special committee finally proposed 
the resolution to accept traditiones apostolorum in genere, which left the 
concept as vague as it had been before. Essays on “Nicodemus” and “The 
Doctrine of the ‘Sacramental’ and the ‘Spiritual’ Reception of Christ” 
with numerous book reviews conclude the rich contents of this Catholic 
Quarterly, which often exhibits remarkably evangelical trends. Evidently 
German Catholic theologians are somewhat closer to Luther’s Reformation 
than their colleagues in Spain and Italy. J. T. MUELLER 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF FORGIVENESS. By H. R. Mackintosh. 
Nisbet & Co., London; to be had at Blessing Book Co., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 295 pages, 9X6. $3.50. 

Here is a theological classic by Dr. Mackintosh, formerly professor 
of Dogmatics at Edinburgh, which between 1927 and 1947 appeared in 
eight revisions and reprints, was off the market for a number of years, 
and is now presented to the theological reading public in a new reprint. 
No matter how much the reader may object to this or that opinion or 
conclusion of the learned Scottish teacher, his book contains valuable 
Christian and apologetic fundamentals and entire chapters such as “Sin 
and Guilt,” “St.Paul and Justification,” “Luther and the Gospel,” “The 
Atonement” (to mention only these few), for which he must be grateful. 
Dr. Mackintosh was no Lutheran, and his Reformed background is every- 
where in evidence. But a careful perusal of the book will leave the 
student richer in understanding the magnitude of divine grace that 
reveals itself in both earning and dispensing forgiveness. There are 
also lesser insights that one gains from the book. To the reviewer, for 
instance, the idea of the “Numinous,” as set forth in Otto’s Das Heéilige, 
became much clearer and more intelligible by the author's lucid and 
precise exposition. There will no doubt be many who will thank the 
publishers for putting this classic back on the book market. 

J. T. MUELLER 


FULFILL THY MINISTRY. By Stephen C. Neill. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33d St. New York, N.Y. 152 pages, 5X7¥%. $2.00. 

The material offered in this little volume was first presented in lecture 
form at a conference of the Inter-Seminary Movement by a bishop of 
the Anglican Church. There are many stimulating observations to guide 
and help seminarians who are soon to embark upon life’s grandest profes- 
sion, the holy Christian ministry. With a few slight exceptions one must 
acknowledge the value of the pertinent and forceful suggestions given 
to young preachers. O. E. SOHN 
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A SHORT COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By T. H. Robinson. 
Gerald Duckworth & Co., London; to be had at Blessing Book Co, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 184 pages, 7X5. $2.50. 

This is the second edition of Robinson's studies in comparative religion, 
the first having appeared in 1925. Some of the chapters make good read- 
ing, as, for example, those on Animism, Polytheism, and Islam, while 
others are inadequate. The most unsatisfactory chapter is that on Chris- 
tianity, partly because the author treats the Christian religion too vaguely 
and superficially, and partly because he fails to show what Biblical Chris- 
tianity really is. Instead, he presents the various trends of the different 
Christian denominations, which leaves the reader bewildered. It is gratify- 
ing to note, however, that he presents the doctrine of Christ’s atonement 
as central in all denominational groups. J. T. MUELLER 


BROADCASTING: RADIO AND TELEVISION. By Henry L. Ewbank and 
Sherman P. Lawton. Harper and Brothers, New York, c. 1952. 
534. X8Y, xiii and 528 pages. $4.50. 

Prepared by pioneer teachers in the field, this book provides a complete 
survey of radio and television. The book is divided into sections on the 
business and control of broadcasting, scheduling and programming, types 
and preparation of programs, directing programs, and measuring program 
response. Appended are glossaries of radio and television terms, a selected 
bibliography, and an index of subjects. Pen-and-ink sketches and a brief 
insert of plates illustrate the book. The book does not propose to give 
complete instruction on the preparation of broadcasts, nor will it supplant 
experience with radio and careful training in the basic fields of writing, 
journalism, dramatics, advertising, etc. The book is useful, however, for 
indicating the huge complexity and diversity of broadcasting. Prepared 
as a textbook, the work provides an abundance of exercises and readings. 
The section on religious programs is but three pages in length, of which 
almost nothing concerns television. The work is careful and detailed in 
its material on legal and commercial aspects of radio. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE ART OF PREACHING. By Ferdinand Valentine. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1952. 534X834, 224 pages. $4.00. 

Written for young priests and others in training by a British Dominican, 
this book discusses aspects of the preaching method in a literate, some- 
times chatty and sometimes technical fashion. The author has little to 
say on the construction or the theology of the sermon. He stresses preach- 
ing to the parish as basic for the power of Roman Catholic demonstration 
in larger meetings. He has useful things to say about the modern mind 
and its preoccupations and weakening under the influence of radio. He has 
much to say on technical matters such as physical relaxation, propef 
posture, acoustics, gesture, and timing. A section on “Types of Preach- 
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ing” brings much material on methods of discussion, and has a useful 
extract on “Speaking to Children.” The author feels that a sense of 
dependence upon God is essential for him to feel the compassion of 
Christ and thus to bring the help of Christ to others. In many particulars 
this book differs from the American literature on homiletics. Whether its 
unique categories of thoughts are typically Roman Catholic or typically 
British is a question. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE TITHE. By George A. E. Salstrand, Th.D. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 53 pages, 544 xX7'%. 85 cents. 

Though the author says many fine things on the subject of proportionate 
Christian giving, one finds it difficult to feel convinced that he proved 
his thesis, namely, that tithing is the minimum standard for Christian 
giving. He shows how Christ and St. Paul both taught generous and pro- 
portionate giving, but then takes for granted that they meant tithing, since 
they had been brought up in Jewish homes, where tithing was faithfully 
practiced. One just cannot demonstrate from Scripture that tithing is the 
minimum standard for Christians in the New Testament. The most we 
can say, as Dr. F. Pieper once stated, is that Christians should feel com- 
pelled by gratitude for grace received to begin where the Jews by Law 
left off. One of the features of the book is a collection of data on tithe 
giving among ancient heathen nations as well as various quotations from 
the early Church Fathers on this Christian grace. The book closes with 
some practical reasons for tithe giving and a sizable bibliography. 

O. E. SOHN 


ON PROVING Gop. By Roger Hazelton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
186 pages, 8X6. $2.50. 

Dr. Hazelton is Abbot Professor of Christian Theology at Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary. Himself oriented to liberal theology, he 
nevertheless takes issue with skeptics who deny the existence of God 
and the possibility of proving it. In six thoughtful and learned chapters 
the author discusses the subject under the following heads: “The Demand 
for Proof,” “The Possibility of Proof,” “The Burden of Proof” (two 
chapters), “The Heart of Proof,” and “The Worth of Proof.” In a “Fore- 
word” he clarifies his viewpoint and explains the genesis of the chapters, 
which originally were lectures delivered at Pomona College, Calif., in 
1950. Those looking for a lucid and dignified treatment of the subject 
will read this new and valuable apologetic with pleasure and profit, though 
they may not always agree with what it says. The writer is well read and 
quotes ancient and modern thinkers by the dozen. To the reviewer the 
discussion of Kant’s theories proved especially attractive, though in the 
last analysis Dr. Hazelton does not seem to get any farther in his reasoning 
than does the philosopher of Koenigsberg. This is no book for people 
that do not care to think, but the intelligentsia will peruse it with gratitude 
both to the author and the publishers. J. T. MUELLER 
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EASTER —ITs STORY AND MEANING. By Alan W. Watts. Publ. 
Henry Schumann, New York. 128 pages, 514834. $2.50. 

This little volume contains much interesting information regarding: 
ecclesiastical rites and folk practices which are associated with the Festival 
of Easter. Explanations are thus offered of the Easter bunny, the Easter 
egg, etc. Much symbolism is explained, and many related and similar 
pagan practices are referred to. Although too much is often made of 
pagan practices, the author does seek to stress the Christian significance, 
and he is not ready to state, as do so many others, that the Christian rite 
is an outgrowth of the pagan. Reproductions of several beautiful works 
of art as well as sketchings of various symbols enhance the value of the 
book. The Rev. Alan W. Watts, S.T.M., is at present the chaplain of 
the Episcopal Church at Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


Our DaILy WALK. By F. B. Meyer. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 390 pages, 8X51%4. $3.50. 


AFTER THIS MANNER. By J. C. Macaulay. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company. Grand Rapids, Mich. 86 pages, 534X834. $1.59. 

We have here two volumes of good, wholesome devotional readings. 
While the former is based on 366 passages from the Holy Scriptures, one 
for each day of the year, the latter is based on the Lord’s Prayer. Both 
offer much comfort and strength, and both keep Christ in the center of 
the picture. We regret, however, that the language of both will often 
make it difficult particularly for children to follow. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

FACING THE Day. Bible Selections for Various Conditions of Life. 
Selected by Wm. A. Kramer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
1952. 24 pages, 4x6. 25 cents. 


From Other Publishers: 

WE ANGELS ARE TONIGHT. A Children’s Christmas Worship Program. 
By James P. Maier. The Christian Education Company, Highland, Ill. 
3d printing, 1952. 32 pages, 542x734. Price not given. 


COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE FROM THE BIBLE. Edited by Walter L. 
Moore, D. D., and the Staff of the Christian Herald. Foreword by Daniel 
A. Poling. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York, 1951. 365 pages, 776 xX5%. 
$2.75. 


Music LEVELS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Herbert G. Tovey. | 
Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, Ill. 143 pages, 53¢x8. $2.00. 








